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Tories 

caught 

in race 

smear 
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Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 

C ONSERVATIVE Cen- 
tral Office was accused 
last night of conducting 
a dirty tricks campaign after 
journalists were offered confi- 
dential details from the case 
file of a Nigerian pro-democ- 
racy activist about to be 
deported. 

In a telephone call to the 
Guardian last night, a spokes- 
woman for the Conservative 
Party headquarters offered 
"background" details on the 
Nigerian. Abiodun Igbindu, 
who has been in detention 
since June while his case has 
been considered. 

The spokeswoman claimed 
he had arrived on a fraudu- 
lent passport from Bulgaria, 
not Nigeria, and had claimed 
to be a student When that 
failed, he sought political 
asylum. 

The information was being 
offered "because we do not 
feel we have got our case , 
across on this one", the 
spokeswoman said. 

The party political use of 
confidential Home Office 
asylum case files comes just 
seven days before the Com- 
mons second reading of the 
new Asylum and Immigration 
legislation which will signifi- 
cantly tighten the law against 
asylum seekers. 

Two months ago the then 
director of research at Cen- 
tral Office, Andrew Lansley, 
in discussing the Govern- 
ment's re-election strategy, 
made clear the party political 
attitude of ministers to the 
asylum bill. He said: "Immi- 
gration. an issue which we 
raised successfully in 1992 
and again in the 1994 Euro- 
elections campaign, played 
particularly well in the tab- 
loids and has more potential 
to hurt” - 

Last night. Labour and Lib- 
eral politicians expressed out- 
rage that confidential details 
should be passed from the 
Home Office to Conservative 
Central Office for party politi- 
cal purposes. . 

The lawyer involved m the 
case said it was appalling that 
“they have to rely on dirty 


tricks" to justify the 
deportation. 

Mr Igbindu. aged 25. ar- 
rived on invalid travel docu- 
ments at Heathrow on June 19 
and sought political asylum, 
claiming he had been ar- 
rested more than 10 times and 
had been tortured in Nigeria. 
Those who have made repre- 
sentations over his case in- 
clude the former home secre- 
tary, Douglas Hurd. 

The Home Office yesterday 
stuck to its normal policy of 
not discussing details of indi- 
vidual asylum cases. 

Asked to justify its decision i 
to release the infm-friaHnn. 
the Conservative Central 
Office spokeswoman said-. that, 
Since tbe Nigerian bad gone' 
through all the procedures, 
there was-no longer any inhi- 
bition ra providing details. 

The Home Office minister,. 
Ann Widdicombe, was careful 
yesterday to restrict her com- 
ments to the procedures in- 
volved in- examining Mr Ig- 
bindu's case when she was 
interviewed about her deci- 
sion to deport him. 

Mr Igbindu’s solicitor, The- 
resa Munby, disputed the de- 
tails released by Conservative 
Central Office and said it was 
outrageous that a' political 
party should leak 
information. 

“It is proof of the paucity of 
their case that they should be 
reduced to such dirty tricks," 
she said. 

Last night's action by Con- 
servative Central Office fol- 
lows anger over a leak of sim- 
ilar confidential background 
details to the Sunday Express 
at the weekend over a case of 
a Kenyan mother and her 
three-year-old British-born 
daughter. 

Last night Labour’s immi- 
gration spokesman, Doug 
Henderson, said it was outra- 
geous that the Home Office 
was passing information to 
Conservative Central Office 
while not giving it to anybody 
involved in the case. 

‘This is an abuse of Civil 
Service power," he said. 

The Liberal Democrats’ 
Alan Beith demanded a gov- 
ernment inquiry: 

Leader comment, page 8 
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Michael Atherton (left) and Jack Russell embrace as they leave the field after their marathon effort photograph; aim. bradlow 


Captain Valiant Atherton's 1 85 
sets new yardstick for defiance 
as he and Russell keep South 
Africa at bay to save T est 


Frank Keating 

A n undefeated cap- 
tain's innings, epic in its 
valiance, by Michael Ather- 
ton enabled England to 
draw the second cricket 
Test against Sooth Africa in 
Johannesburg yesterday. 

Atherton scored 186 not 
out with a defiant obsti- 
nacy in which he faced 492 
balls and batted 645 min- 
utes, the longest unde- 
feated match-saving rear- 
guard action in English 
Test match history. The 


previous record was Dennis 
Amiss’s 262 in Jamaica 21 
years ago. 

Atherton shared dog- 
gedly stout partnerships 
with Robin Smith and then 
wicket-keeper Jack Rus- 
sell, whose 29 not out took 
him 235 hnii« in an unbro- 
ken stand with his captain 
which lasted 277 minutes. 
English cricket's lore and 
legend has celebrated for 
more than 40 years a 257- 
minute last day partner- 
ship by Willie Watson and 
Trevor Bailey against Aus- 
tralia which earned a draw 


at Lord's in 1953 . Atherton 
and Russell's effort was 20 
minutes longer. 

For cricketers, Ather- 
ton's innings will become a 
byword for the grandeur of 
four-square resolve and im- 
placable dedication. Future 
innings of obstinate com- 
mitment to a seemingly lost 
cause will be challenged by 
the yardstick: “Ah, but do 
you remember Atherton at 
I Jo’burg in 1995?” Russell 
will be famed as his cap- 
tain's idiosyncratic and un- 
flinching henchman. 

Smith’s was the only 
wicket to fall all day to the 
increasingly frustrated 
South African bowlers on a 
tost pitch In a blinding light 
— Russell wore "wrap- 
around” sunglasses under 
his helmet which, topping 
his defiantly bushy black 
moustache, made him look 


like an American traffic 
policeman. Atherton never 
shaves if he is not out over- 
night. By the end yesterday 
his unremittingly stubborn 
jaw was darkly stubbled. 

“We knew we hadn’t 
played very well through 
the match, so yesterday it 
was crucial that we knuck- 
led down to get ourselves 
out of jail," he said after- 
wards. “It showed we are a 
hard side to beat.” 

Ray Illingworth, the Eng- 
land manager, said: ‘Tve 
seen a few great innings in 
my time, but for stamina 
and concentration Mi- 
chael’s today was as good 
as any.” Bob Woolmer, the 
South African coach, ap- 
plauded "one of the great- 
est rearguard innings of 
Test cricket'’. 

Report, page 16 


French cabinet in crisis talks as strikers hold firm 
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MPs demand snap election as 
Juppe faces no-confidence vote 


Pand Webster In Paris 
and Mark Milner . 

F IRANCE'S political cri- 
sis, triggered by a para- 
lysing national strike 
over welfare reforms, deep- 
ened last night as the cabinet 
emerged, from an emergency 
session amid calls for a snap 
general election to break the 
deadlock. 

Behind the wave of strikes 
is a crisis over Europe and 
the government’s ability to 
meet tile Maastricht treaty 
criteria for . joining a single 
currency by 1999. 

After the cabinet meeting, a 
spokesman said the govern- 
ment remained determined to 
make savings In the' welfare 


system. Alain Lamassoure 
said -the cabinet reiterated its 
"readiness for dialogue” with 
trade unions behind the worst 
general strike since 1968. 

- The prime minis ter, Alain 
Juppe, will give details of the 
cabinet talks during a no-con- 
fidence debate in the national 
assembly today. Although op- 
position and pro-government 
leaders want Mr Juppe to ne- 
gotiate with protesting public i 
sector workers. President 
Jacques Chirac has told him 
to defy the union challenge. 
Further demonstrations are 
planned for today. 

President Chirac made 
European monetary union his 
priority when, in a policy 
reversal in late October, be 
called for two years of auster- 
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ity to cut public deficits from 
5 per cent of gross domestic 
product to below 3 per cent 
The labour crisis Is a direct 
result of that shift 


For the second successive 
week there were no train, bus 
or underground services and 
thousands of electricity, gas 
and postal workers remained 
on strike. Dock workers in 
the port of Marseille voted to 
call a 24-hour strike today. 
Lorry drivers plan to block 
key roads, as they did at Le 
Mans yesterday. 

An attempt to break the 
public transport stoppage by 
chartering 1,700 buses and 10 
river boats in the Paris region 
appeared likely to foil. 

Worries that the strike 
would force the government 
to give way on its plans to cut 
social security spending and 
deregulate key industries 
undermined French finan cial 
markets. The Paris bourse. 
Turn to page 3, 'column 3; 
Leader comment, page 8; 
Despair on the Streets, 
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Major’s triple 
whammy to 
win over 
Heseltine 


Michael White 

Political Editor 

J OHN MAJOR was so 
concerned to ensure 
Michael Heseltine's 
support before embark- 
ing on last July’s Tory leader- 
ship battle that he offered his 
former rival both the deputy 
premiership and the party 
chairmanship, as well as — if 
he wanted to keep it — his 
then job of Trade Secretary. 

Mr Heseltine turned down 
the offer of three-jobs-in-one 
and did not finally accept the 
deputy's position — and a 
clutch of strategic powers at 
the heart of the Government 
— until he had satisfied him- 
self that the Prime Minister 
trusted him enough to main* 

I It work, MPs have told the 
Guardian. 

“The real trouble is that 
you don’t trust me. do you? 
Everyone tells you not to 
trust me," Mr Heseltine is 
said to have remarked, add- 
ing words to the effect that 
“Yon had better trust me. be- 
cause otherwise we will go 
down together.” 

Mr Heseltine's known resis- 
tance to becoming party 
chai r man did not prevent Mr 
Major initially proposing it 
ag ain . He then toyed with 
other permutations. 

After sleeping on the for- 
mula which eventually pre- 
vailed during the second of 
their three meetings, the two 
men reached agreement on 
the morning of July 4 when 
polls were already open for 
MPs to choose between Mr 
Major and John Redwood, 
who surprised cabinet col- 
leagues by resigning as Welsh 
Secretary to challenge Mr 
Major. 

Some inkling of Mr Major's 
advanced planning before va- 
cating the leadership to 
“lance the boil" of running 
speculation emerged in the 
first interview Mr Heseltine 
has given on the subject in 


Saturday’s Times. 

In it, he describes bow the 
two men met three weeks be- 
fore Mr Major stood down. “It 
was quite obvious that I was 
going to become his number 
two. That is basically what we 
were talking about" he told 
the Timas, {flmlgglng the “Ma- 
chiavellian interpretation” 
that Mr Major was ensuring 
his loyalty. • 

As a result however, he 
told intimates, to the dismay 
of some, not to campaign or 
vote against Mr Major. Many 
were poised to vote for Mr 
Redwood in the hope of forc- 
ing Mr Major out and trigger- 
ing a Heseltine-Portillo 
second round. 

“I do not believe in deceit If 
I say to John Major’s face I 
am not going to be involved in 
this process, I am not the sort 
of person who then goes 
round the House of Commons 
saying, 'Well, I may have said 
this to the Prime Minister, 
but don't take a blind hit of 
notice,*" Mr Heseltine told 
the Times in a version he has 
also given to a number of 
MPs. 

At the time Heseltine aides 
insisted that he was loyally 
backing the Prime Minister, 
fatalistic about the outcome, 
but knowing that he must not 
give Thatcherite critics any 
further grounds for accusa- 
tions of disloyalty after his 
role in their heroine's Dali in ' 
1990. 

MPs Inside the Heseltine 
camp and beyond it scorn gos- 
sip that the two men have 
done a deal that would allow 
Mr Heseltine to succeed Mr 
Major if the opinion polls do 
not improve next year. Few 
believe the Prime Minister 
will now quit before the elec- 
tion and even fewer that a He- 
seltine succession would go 
unchallenged, although loyal- 
ists insist “if John Major was 
bit by a bus. Michael would 
walk it”. 

Po li ti cs , page 5 
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Virtual sense in 
unreal reality 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE most interesting 

political news of the week 
is that the Conservatives 
have doctored their official 
1995 conference video. 

In reality, Michael Portil- 
lo’s spittle-flecked rant about 
foreigners was received with 
screaming adoration. On the 
video, we see sombre dele- 
gates deeply concerned about 
relations with our European 
partners. Brian Mawhinney’s 
lacklustre speech is met with 
loud applause. led by two MPs 
who were not even in the hall 
at the time. 

They ought to try it in the 
Commons. The technology ex- 
ists. I recently spent a happy 
day at a computer, adjusting 
John Redwood's notorious 
press conference in June so 
that it looked almost sane. 

It was fora BBC programme 
called The Decisive Moment. 
With one brush of an elec- 
tronic pen, I cut out Tony , 
“Von" Marlow and his silly 
striped jacket Then I got rid of 
Theresa Gorman's electric 
green bosom, and gave Nor 
man Lament a sincere, trust- 
worthy smile. If Redwood used 
our virtual reality press con- 
ference instead of the actual 
one. he might have won. 

In the Commons yesterday 
we would have filled all those 
rows of empty. Monday after- 
noon seats. We would have got 
rid of the Attorney General 
Sir Nicholas LyeU, a very 
dreary figure, and put Rum- 
pole in his place. 

Paul Flynn had tabled an 
anondyne question to the At- 
torney. asking vaguely about 
the work of his department. 

This turned out to be an ex- 
cuse to abuse Barry Legg. the 
Tory MP for Milton Keynes 
SW, who used to be chief whip 
for Dame Shirley Porter and 
so is involved with the West- 
minster Housing Scandal. 
Bear that in mind. 

A lew minutes later. John 
Butterfill (C. Bournemouth YV) 
rose on a point of order. This 
was a virtual reality point of 


order. MrButterflfi wants us 
to have British Summer Time 
all year round No matter, 

MPs support all kinds of 

faintly cranky notions. 

But Mr Butterffl] is first in 
the queue for priva te mem- 
bers ’bills, so his campaign 
might poskibly succeed. 

He claims that letters on the 
topic are arriving in his office 
"by the sackload" — too many 
for his staff to cope with. 

However, other organisa- 
tions have offered to provide 

help. 

His question to the Speaker 
was, if he accepted the help, 
which was worth a lot of 
money, would he be ra lig ht by 
the Nolan rules, and pre- 
vented from speaking in 
favour of his own bill? 

This was obviously a dis- 
guised attack on Nolan, de- 
signed to make the rules look 
foolish by taking them to logi- 
cal absurdity. 

On my video, the Speaker 
would have said: “Shurrup, 
ButterflU, you great prancing 
pillock!” As it was, she courte- 
ously agreed to look Into the 
matter. 

Dennis Skinner said: “If he 
can’t find time to answer these 
letters, he should pack up all 
those moon lighting jnha he’s 
got" {MrButterfUTs entry in 
the Register of Interests is a 
lengthy one.) 

Mr Marshall rose on a com- 
pletely different matter. 

(Often listening to MPs debate 
is like overhearing a conver- 
sation in a home for lunatics, 
in which everybody is talking 
about entirely different 
subjects.) 

Had Mr Flynn Informed Mr 
Legg in advance that he was 
about to make this assault? 
The Speaker suddenly 
erupted. 

“1 attend many public func- 
tions daily. Many people tell 
me they are disappointed in 
our legislators. They are look- 
ing for exchanges on policy 
and the governance of this 
country, and not personal 
attacks on the 651 members of 
this House. 

“They are sick and tired of 
personal attacks!" 

In my video her words 
would have been greeted with 
loud cheers, cries of “Huzza 
for Madam Speaker!” and 
“Speak for England, Betty!", 
waving of order papers, opera 
hats. etc. 

In real reality it was 
received with a dull, even 
resentful silence. 


First night 


Simple stuff with 
a pleasing spin 


Tom Sutcliffe 


High W ycombe 

La Vie Parisienna 

T HE reincarnated D’Oyly 
Carte opera company has 
branched out beyond the 
Gilbert and Sullivan staple 
formerly associated with its 
name, and is touring Offen- 
bach's Vie Paris lenne up and 
down the land. 

This seldom seen and quite 
compact comedy of non-stop 
amorous intrigue was created 
for the 1667 World Exhibition 
in Paxis, and was a huge suc- 
cess there and in Germany, 
though various attempts to 
bring it to London failed. 

In effect it is a series of cam- 
eos, little more than revue 
sketches, involving an aristo- 
cratic married couple on a 
visit to the French metropolis. 
They were Swedish in the 
ori ginal, but since Swedes are 
no great joke here Alistair 
Beaton's crisp new version 
anglicises them as “Lord and 
Lady Ellington". There’s 
plenty of farcical disguise at 
the expense of the bumbling 
middle-aged lord, who half 
remembers the faces that keep 
recurring in different roles. 
Servants are rounded up to be 
dinner guests; a comic randy 
bootmaker, Frick, played by 
formerENO star Terry Jen- 
kins, pretends pathetically to 
be a general GabrielJe the 
giovemaker with the best sou* 
brette numbers (Liza P utman ) 
can't remember if she's a gen- 
eral’s widow or an admiral’s 
wife. Chorus girls from the 
- Moulin Rouge get above 
themselves. 

The whole farrago is orga- 
nised by Urbain (Gareth 
Jones), who is the perfect 


Jeeves figure for the dandy 
Gardefeu’s complex 
philandering. 

There’s also a wonderful 
role for Richard Suart, the 
ENO's best Koko — a Brazil- 
ian millionaire throwing him- 
self and money way over the 
top at passing fancies. 

Simple stuff, but in Lindsay 
Dolan's production it is ail car- 
ried off with sophisticated 
confidence, and given a pleas- 
ing spin by Francis O’Con- 
nor's set and costumes 
updated from 1867 to the Ed- 
wardian era. 

Most of the singing is not 
quite up to the standard set by 
Gordon Sandison's excellent 
old buffer, Ellington. But the 
original was meant far sing- 
ing actors rather than acting 
singers, and Edward Hands as 
Gardefeu with Simon Butter- 
iss as his charming sidekick 
Bobroet are just that 

Deryn Edwards's MeteLla, 
pursued (mostly offstage) by 
all the chaps, looks impres- 
sive and Pauline Birchall as 
Lady EUington 1s suitably 
stuffy and respectable —and 
spared the fourth act diver- 
sions that the Viennese adap- 
tion added. The men’s chorus 
delivers its waiter number ro- 
bustly and well D’Oyly 
Carte’s music director, John 
Owen Edwards, veteran of nu- 
merous West End hits such as 
Chess and Evita, has an im- 
maculate grasp of the style of 
the genre and the music 
works Offenbach’s typical 
magic. 

This Vie Parisienne has all 
the speed and disingenuous- 
ness of the one-act farce on 
which it was based. The policy 
of tackling light opera from 
Europe, and not just G&S, 

makes D’Oyly Carte a real— , 

and popular — national asset 



Government spends £482m 
on rail redundancies 


Rebecca Snritfttrs 


T HE Government is spend- 
ing more than half a mil- 
lion pounds a day on redun- 
dancies in preparation far 
rail privatisation, ministers 

have admitted. 

The disclosure will fuel 
criticism that money Is being 
Spent on privatisation at the 
expense of investment in roll- 


ing stock and track and sig- 
nalling, and comes days be- 
fore a legal challenge by an 
alliance of unions and rail 
user groups. 

Yesterday the group Save 
Our Railways, which is 
launching the judicial review 
in the High Court on Thurs- 
day and Friday, said it was 
being backed by two MPs In 
what is understood, to be an 
unprecedented action. 


The Guardian Tuesday December 5 1995 
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Thornton suffered ‘battering syndrome’ 


Woman who killed husband faces 
return to jail if second appeal fails 


John MuMn 


S ARA THORNTON, 
jailed almost six years 
ago for the murder of 
her alcoholic hus- 
band. was suffering from 
“battered woman syndrome" 
when she stabbed him 
through the heart, the Court 
of Appeal was told yesterday. 

Thornton, aged 38, released 
on bail in July pending her 
second appeal, listened as 
Michael Mansfield QC urged 


three appeal judges to recon- 
sider the conviction, taking 
into account changes in the 
law and In medical opinion 
since her conviction at Bir- 
mingham crown court in Feb- 
ruary 1990. 

Thornton, of A the rs tone, 
Warwickshire, killed her hus- 
band Malcolm, a former 
police inspector, with a single 
blow from a kitchen knife as 
he lay In a drunken slumber. 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, announced six 
months ago he was referring 


the conviction back to the 
Court of Appeal for the 
second time. 

The Crown will seek to 
have the conviction upheld 
today. If successful, that 
would mean an. immediate 
return to prison for Thornton. 

Her first appeal in 1991, 
was rejected when the judges 
refused to overturn the mur- 
der conviction or substitute a 
manslaughter verdict They 
ruled she could not advance 
provocation as a defence be- 
cause there had been no “sud- 
den and temporary loss of 
control". Other women con- 
victed of killing violent part- 
ners, including Emma Hum- 
phreys, aged 27, have since 


been freed by the appeal 
court The definition of provo- 
cation has been widened. 

Mr Mansfield told Lord 
Taylor, sitting with Mr Jus- 
tice Hidden and Mr Justice 
Ebsworth, that Thornton’s 
trial lawyers had put forward 
a defence of diminished res- 
ponsibility. Prior provocation 
had never been fully 
investivated. 

Thornton’s evidence was 
that she stood over her hus- 
band with the knife, moving 
the knife slowly towards him. 
He had called her a whore 
that night and threated to kill 
her. She expected him to stop 
her, and had not really in- 
tended any harm. Lord Taylor 


pointed out the knife almost 
went right through her hus- 
band's body. 

Mr Mansfield presented evi- 
dence, some available but un- 
used at the original trial 
showing that Thornton was a 
victim of long-term abuse 
from a violent alcoholic. The 
family’s GP was present on 
one occasion when Mr Thorn- 
ton, incoherent and aggres- 
sive, hit his wife and threat- 
ened to kill her. 

Mr Mansfield read evidence 
from Max Glatt, an expert on 
alcbhblism. who treated Mr 
Thornton. Dr Glatt said sex- 
ual taunts at the wife of an 
alcoholic were particularly 
hurtful causing deep emo- 


tional wounds. Such women 
were gradually worn out by 
long periods of stress and 
abuse. It was, said Dr Glatt. 
like “living on the edge of a 
volcano". A woman could lose 
self-control and snap as a 
result of a culmination of pro- 
vocative acts. 

Lord Taylor interjected to 
say that if Thornton had 
snapped and suddenly lost 
control one might have ex- 
pected remorse. Instead, she 
had told police: “Let the bas- 
tard die.” 

Gladys Suthers, one of Mal- 
colm Thornton's three sisters 
in court yesterday, said his 
family wants the conviction 
upheld. 



A backwater in 
central Europe 
hopes to cash in 
on the 20,000 US 
troops who will 
use it as a staging 
post to Bosnia 

Stephen Kinzer 
in Taszar, Hungary 

Barmen and 
brothels get 
ready for GIs 



A T MIDDAY in this 
remote and sleepy 
village, the loudest 
sound comes from 
Istvan Papal’s pushcart, as he 
sharpens knives against a 
pedal-powered flint wheel 
“Who would have believed 
it?” Mr Papal mused as he fin- 
gered a shining blade. Tm an 
old man. and now, before I 
die, Tm going to have a 
chance to meet Americans." 

The air base on the edge of 
town, until now occupied by a 
small contingent of Hungar- 
ian troops, has been chosen as 
the staging ground for the 
largest United States military 
operation in Europe since the 
second world war. 

Thousands of US soldiers 
will soon arrive in Taszar on 
their way to Bosnia -Herzego- 
vina, and people here are hav- 
ing trouble grasping what is 
about to befall thkn. 

“We want to stock items 
that the soldiers will want to 
buy," said Istvan Horvath, 
manager of the local grocery 
stare. He asked shyly: "Do 
you have any suggestions?” 


Around the corner, at a cafe 
where local people gather to 
drink beer and swap gossip 
with soldiers, the owner, Zol- 
tan Tapaszti, has decided to 
invest his modest savings in 
new furnishings, cases of 
whisky and American ciga- 
rettes. He wifi bay equipment 
to cook pizza, hamburgers, 
and French fries. 

“We're going to take the big 
risk," he said. “Everything 
depends on how much time 
the soldiers are allowed to 
spend off base, but this could 
mean a lot of money.” 

Although the Pentagon has 
not yet made an announce- 
ment, it seems certain that 
nearly all the 20,000 US sol- 
diers bound for Bosnia will be 
funnelled through Taszar. 
Several hundred logistics ex- 
perts could arrive within 
days, with the bulk of troops 
to follow after the Balkan 
peace accord is signed In 
Paris on December 14. 

Intelligence agents and de- 
fence department specialists 
have taken over a lakeside 
hotel nearby, and US con- 



Istvan Papai grinds knives in Taszar: “Now I am going to have the chance to meet Americans” photograph: laszlo beuczay 


struction engineers are sur- 
veying tile base to decide 
what accommodation needs 
to be built 

“We haven't been told ex- 
actly how many are coming," 
said one of the construction 
company’s planners. “All we 
know is that we’re supposed 
to work fast” 

Other US companies that 
have served the army in Haiti 
and Somalia are also arriv- 
ing. Big Hungarian food com- 
panies are also well placed to 
profit But most local people 
can hardly imagine the con- 
stant air traffic that will 
bring hundreds of tanks and 
helicopters to the town. 

Taszar has just 2,000 inhab- 
itants and few amenities. But 
its airstrip and proximity to 
the Croatian border 35 miles 
away qualify it for the role. 


Not everyone is thrilled. 
Wives of Hungarian soldiers 
at the base, whose families 
make up nearly half the popu- 
lation, fear their husbands 
will be transferred. Retired 
people, who make up most of 
the other half, are afraid their 
peace will be disrupted. 

“It’s not good,” one pen- 
sioner, Etelki Szilagyi, said. 
“Prices are sure to go up, and 
we don't know how the Amer- 
icans will behave. Maybe 
they’ll bring drugs. I have an 
11-year-old grandson and Tm 
worried.” 

Most US soldiers will stay 
for only a few days or weeks 
before they move on to Tuzla, 
their permanent base. But lo- 
gistics experts are expected to 
remain here for the duration 
of the Bosnia operation. 

Those based here will prob- 


ably spend time off in the pro- 
vincial capital Kaposvar, six 
miles away. 

Nestled among the trans- 
Dan ubian hills, Kaposvar has 
lived through occupations by 
Celts, Romans, Huns, Teu- 
tons, Goths, Slavs, Turks and 
Soviet troops. Now home to 
80,000 people, it is bracing for 
what it hopes will be its most 
profitable invasion. 

How are people in Kaposvar 
preparing to greet the Ameri- 
cans? “We’re building the 
brothels right now,” Zoltan 
Molnar, a pub waiter, said 
with a smile. 

At Tabu, perhaps Kapos- 
var’s best restaurant, the 
steaks are cooked rare, the 
menu lists 12 whiskies and 
five brands of beer, and hoary 
rock classics such as Sweet 
Home Alabama play in the 


background. “We're going to 
do whatever we can to make 
them feel at home here,” said 
Gabor Szucs, a waiter. 

A few blocks away, workers 
are renovating a nightclub 
called the Jolly Joker. It will 
offer the kind of decor Chat 
the owner, Ferenc Varga, be- 
lieves Americans will enjoy, 
purple walls, blinking red 
lights, and a fountain with a 
plaster statue of a nude 
goddess. 

"This is a big opportunity 
for everyone in town,” Mr 
Varga said. “Of- course, there 
is going to be a negative side. 
We hear that prostitutes are 
coming down from Budapest, 
and naturally organised 
crime wifi be moving in. But 
there is also a positive side, 
and we want to be part of 
it" — New York Times. 



Roads warning as Siberian wind blows out mildest autumn 


AngeUa Johnson 


M OTORING organisations 
yesterday warned 
drivers to prepare for freez- 
ing conditions sweeping in 
from Siberia today. 

After the mildest autumn 
this century, bitterly cold 
winds are expected through- 
out this week. Snow, black ice 
and frost are likely over 
much of the country. 

“I fear we will see a lot of 
problems with breakdowns 
and vehicles not starting,*’ 


said Edmund King, head of 
campaigns at the RAC. 

The AA is urging car 
owners to check anti-freeze, 
wiper blades, batteries and 
tyre pressures, to listen to 
weather forecasts, to drive at 
reduced speeds and to carry a 
blanket. 

British Rail caught out by 
the “wrong kind of snow” 
four years ago, said it had 
taken steps against a repeat 
occurrence. Both BR and Rail- 
track said they were ready for 
anything the weather could 
throw at them. 


“We have now modified the 
filters on the chokes in our 
engines, which could not cope 
with the 1991 snow,” a BR 
spokesman said. “We have 
also undertaken a rmyor pro- 
gramme to ensure that train 
doors do not freeze up." 

Anti-freeze spray is being 
used on train doors, and on 
platform edges to prevent 
snow on passengers’ shoes 
causing door problems. 

Rail track's automatic heat- 
ers for points will be aug- 
mented by staff checks. De- 
icing trams are on stand-by. 


Local authorities are gear- 
ing up for road gritting. 

“Our winter preparation 
committee has also made 
special provisions for the care 
erf 1 the elderly and those at 
risk," said Paul Richards of 
file Association of County 
Councils. 

The cold has left bookies 
jittery. Bookmakers William 
Hill dropped the odds against 
snowfall in London on Christ- 
mas Day from 10-1 to 8-1. It 
has happened only eight 
times this century. The last 
time it happened was in 1970. 


Vicious circle 



M Air gathers moisture over the ‘wann' 
f. North Sea which condenses out as snow 
? over the cotcf east coast 
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Forte 

poised 
to sell 
Savoy 
stake 
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creating the country's single 
kjnjast hotels group as well as 
^.^SSest restaurant owner, 
with brands such as Happy 
Eater and Little Chef. X 

But Gerry Robinson, chief 
executive of Granada, dis- 
missed Forte’s proposals as 
clearly an admission of de- 
feat . . . the intended de- 
merger is ill-conceived and 
smacks of desperation in the 
face of our offer." 

The defence strategy is one 
of the most radical in recent 
years and yesterday appeared 
to have won some breathing 
space for the Forte group, 
whose major remaining 
hotels brand will be the Meri- 
dien and the Travelodge 
group. 

The Savoy has already es 
tablished a committee to con- 
sider the ramifications of the 
Granada bid. but at its first 
meeting yesterday it found it- 
self discussing the knock-out 
suggestion that Forte will 
seek to sell its entire 68 per 
cent shareholding. 

If such a deal goes ahead it 
will put a line under one of 
the longest and most bitter 
feuds in City history, which 
started when Sir Rocco's 
father. Lord Forte, first 
bought a stake in the Savoy 
for £40 million in 1981, trig- 
gering an unprecedented* 
period of management 
uncertainty. 

The move by an executive 
regarded by the Savoy man- 
agement as an upstart Italian 

ice-cream seller triggered a Prestigious target. . .Lord Forte first bought a stake in the Savoy hotel in central London in 1981 photograph: dawd siujtoe 
battle for control which if 

Forte now sells out it will ulti- part of the business. It is Savoy. Analysts said tt was 1 raise £900 minion in total for 
mately have lost Although it ridiculous to think that I hard to put a value on the 
acquired a majority of the spend time worrying about hotels group as the shares 

the Savoy.” were already inflated by mar- 
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Doctor’s action left patient devastated; court told 

Hysterectomy ‘was 
illegal abortion’ 


-Edward Pilkington 




A DOCTOR illegally 
aborted a foetus aged 
11 weeks without the 
mother's consent 
during the course of a routine 
hysterectomy operation, Not- 
tingham crown court heard 
yesterday. 

Reginald Dixon, an obstetri- 
cian and gynaecologist at the 
King's Mill Hospital, Sutton- 
in-Ash field, Nottinghamshire, 
is accused of unlawfully pro- 
curing a miscarriage under 
the 1861 Offences Against The 
Persons Act, a charge which 
carries a maximum sentence 
of life imprisonment. He de- 
nies the charge. 

The court heard that fhe al- 
leged offence was committed 
w-hiie Barbara Whiten, aged 
35. was undergoing a hyster- 
ectomy to cure endometriosis, 
a condition caused by the pro- 
liferation of womb tissue out- 
side the uterus. She was ad- 
mitted to King's Mill Hospital 
on March 4. 1993. 

Simon Maskrey QC. prose- 
cuting counsel, said Mr Dixon 
had carried out the hysterec- 
tomy with Mrs Whiten’s 
knowledge and consent But 
during the operation he was 
surprised to discover that she 
was pregnant 
“He could have stopped 
there and then, but he de- 
cided to proceed with the hys- 
terectomy in the knowledge 
that it would have the inevita- 
ble consequence of terminat- 
ing the pregnancy. He did it 
without her consent." 

The court was told that 
when Mrs Whiten was admit- 
ted to hospital she was exam- 
ined by another doctor but no 
internal examination was car- 
ried out Had such an exami- 
nation occurred doctors 
would have spotted the preg- 
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Reginald Dixon: spoke to 
patient before operation 

nancy before the operation. 
Mr Maskrey said that once 
Mr Dixon discovered the 
pregnancy he tried to contact 
the patient’s husband 
Michael by telephone, with- 
out success. Mrs Whiten has 
two stepsons by her hus- 
band's previous marriage, but 
is herself childless. 

The court heard that she 
did not want to have children | 
at the time of the operation 
but did hope to do so in 
future. She was said to have 
been "devastated" when told 
of the abortion. 

The prosecution alleged Mr 
Dixon decided to go ahead 
with the abortion on the basis 
or a conversation with Mrs 
Whiten while she was being 
wheeled to the operating 
theatre. The doctor's and pa- 
tient’s accounts of what was 
said were contradictory. 

The doctor claims Mrs 
Whiten asked him to remove 
her ovaries to ensure that she 
did not have to undergo any 
further surgery. But Mrs 
Whiten claims she asked the 


Barbara Whiten: had hoped 
to have children in future 

doctor to extract her ovaries 
only if they were diseased. 

Before going ahead with the 
abortion Mr Dixon discussed 
the dilemma with the anaes- 
thetist and consulted Mrs 
Whiten’s medical notes, 
which recorded that she had 
tried to overdose in 1992 and 
had been prescribed anti-de- 
pressant drugs. 

However, Mr Maskrey said 
there was no evidence to sug- 
gest Mr Dixon had reached 
the conclusion that a termina- 
tion was necessary as an 
emergency on mental health 
grounds, which would have 
rendered it legal under the 
Abortion Act 

Mr Maskrey said the doc- 
tor’s decision to abort rested 
on his belief that the patient 
would have wished it 

Mr Maskrey told the jury 
the case was “not a question 
of whether she would have 
wanted him to carry out the 
termination, but whether the 
law allowed Mr Dixon to do 
so." 

The trial continues today. 


Rifkind edges towards agreeing EU race law 


Stephen Bates hi Brussels 

T HE Government's deter- 
mination to block a com- 
mon European declaration 
against racism and xenopho- 
bia appeared to be weakening 
last night in the face of 
efforts by other member 
states. 

Malcolm Rifkind, the For- 
eign Secretary, said after a 
meeting of foreign ministers 
in Brussels that Britain was 
willing to consider adopting a 
common position, so long as 


it did not undermine its exist- 
ing race laws. A decision is 
now likely to emerge when 
European Union heads of gov- 
ernment meet in Madrid at 
the end of next week. 

Two weeks ago, Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary, 
ran into a storm of criticism 
after refusing to sign an EU 
declaration backing a new 
criminal code covering 
racism. 

Last night. Mr Rifkind said: 

"There is a common willing- 
ness to deal with the situa- 
tion. The EU position is en- 


tirely reasonable and objec- 
tive but with the qualification 
that we do not want to do any- 
thing that will damage our 
current legislation . . . Our ap- 
proach will be positive." 

It also emerged after yester- 
day's meeting that Britain is 
continuing to block any role 
for the European Court of 
Justice in resolving disputes 
between member states aris- 
ing out of Europol, the; new 
international police intelli- 
gence unit, whose launch has 
been frustrated for 18 months 
by British objections. 


Savoy group's shares, it man- 
aged to accumulate only 42 
per cent of the voting power. 

Sir Roc co argued yesterday, 
however, that Forte — which 
describes Itself as Host To 
The World — had succeeded 
in changing the management 
of the Savoy, dramatically im- 
proving the hotel group’s 
profits. He added: “I have no 
emotional attachment to any 


the Savoy. were already inflated by mar- 

He said there had been no ket speculation that Forte 
recent approaches to buy For- would at some stage mount an 


te’s stake in the Savoy — val- 
ued on the stock market at 
about £375 million — al- 


all-out takeover bid. 

Forte yesterday insisted the 
plan to divest the group’s res- 


though there had been earlier j taurants operations had been 


approaches. The sharehold- 
ing would either be sold, de- 
merged or distributed to 
other investors after consulta- 


in hand long before Granada ther £300 r 
launched Its takeover bid and underway. 

the assault had merely accel- 

erated the strategy. It is esti- The Gran* 


raise £900 million in total for 
Forte shareholders. 

Sir Rocco has raised about 
£900 million from selling 
businesses such as a share in 
Kentucky’ Fried Chicken. Lil- 
lywhites, the Gardner Mer- 
chant catering group and the 
Harvester chain of restau- 
rants. It is understood a fur- 
ther £300 million of sales are 
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Windows ‘blocks Juppe cabinet 
Internet rivals’ in crisis talks 


Mark Tran in New York 

M icrosoft. the 
world's largest soft- 
ware company, is 
being investigated after 
claims that its best-selling 
Windows 95 package delibei^ 
ately disables rival Internet 
access programmes mstaiiec 
in the same computer. 

The US Justice Department 
said yesterday that it had 
asked several rival compa- 
nies including CompuServe, 
an online service, and Nem- 
cape. a maker of browser soft- 
ware. to provide it witn 

de Km Baker, a Washington 
lawyer representing Compu- 
Serve said: “For a dominant 
(STto deliberately dteaMe 
competitors in a dependent 

market raises Jj?* 

trust (monopoly) concerts A i 
Microsoft , own gL b L^ 
muiti-billionajre Bill Gates, 
has been fhe j 
merous inquiries by antitiijst 

SaSators as the go^nment 

£Sds a fine 

duly handcuffing one of 
America's top oompanies and 

weventing the company fro 

ab ^^»Srinrostisa tion 

^^Microsoft’s most 


heavily promoted product, 
the Windows 95 software 
which went on sale world- 
wide in August and -is fore- 
cast to sell 40 million copies 
in its first 12 months. 

Several online companies 
and access providers to the 
Internet complained that the 
new operating system and its 
accompanying product. Plus!, 
which provides Internet ac- 
cess. wiped out rival access 
software once users tried out 
the Microsoft route to the 
Internet. _ . 

Microsoft, however, 
claimed that the problem 
stemmed from weaknesses in- 
other companies’ software. It 
had helped rival companies 
fix the difficulties -and- that 
any bugs affecting competing ' 
products were entirely unin- ! 
tentional, it said. 

Netscape’s problems arose 
with pre-release versions of 
Windows 95, Microsoft 
maintained. 

That claim has been contra- 
dicted- by Netscape, maker. of. 
the most popular “browser” 
software for navigating World 
Wide Web. fhe multimedia' 
portion of the Internet- It. 
rfrims Windows 95 overw- 
rites its specifications for get- 
ting the user on. to the 
Internet 


continued from page one 
which lost some 100 points 
last week, fell a further 
-46 points yesterday, while the 
franc lost more than two cen- 
times, falling to Fr3.4785 
against the German mark. 

"If the government caves 
in, I think we will see further 
weakness of the franc, " said 
Gwyn Hacche of the brokers 
James Capel in London. 

The defence minister. 
Charles Millon, and the edu- 
cation minister, Francois 
Bayrou, said general elec- 
tions would have to be called 
if the deadlock continued. 

The extremist National 
Front leader. Jean-Marie Le 
Pen. ami the centrist former 
financ e minister. Alain Made- 
ira — a powerful critic of Mr 
Juppe’s economic policies — 
also said parliamentary polls 
might be the only way out of 
the impasse. 

Gaullist-RPR solidarity be- 
hind Mr Juppd cracked when 
his predecessor, Edouard Bal- 
ladur, called, for dialogue 
between government and 
unio ns. 

. He vas implicitly sup- 
ported by the national 
assembly speaker, Philippe 
5£gum. A lobby of Gaullist- 
RPR MPs, led by Etienne 
Granier, said Mr SSguin 


should replace Mr Juppe. 

The Socialist Party today 
called for a parliamentary 
vote of censure in an attempt 
to force Mr Juppe to back 
down. The party’s first secre- 
tary. Lionel Jospin, under- 
lined his challenge by point- 
ing to anti-government 
swings in seven by-elections 
at the weekend. 

Mr Jospin described the 
results, in which the govern- 
ment could lose four or five 
seats in Sunday’s second 
round, as a political and 
social protest. But the Gaull- 
ist-RPR secretary general, 
Je'an-Pierre Man cel, dis- 
missed them as having no 
national importance. 

Meanwhile, on the eve of 
another big march, energy 
workers, post and telecom- 
munication staff, teachers, 
hospital employees and bank 
clerks are among other public 
sector workers who have de- 
cided to’stay out Indefinitely. 

The Communist-led union 
CGT and the rival Fore? Ouv- 
rifire have asked private sec- 
tor staff to join national dem- 
onstrations. But the leader of 
Force OuvriGre, Marc Blon- 
del, said unions would hold 
talks only if Mr Juppe's social 
security reforms were 
withdrawn. 



ire p expecting the State to pay for 
pr child’s university education? 


At present, the maximum grant for students going 
to university is £1,885 per year. According to 
Personal Finance magazine, this is stef! £2,000 
short of what the average student needs. That 
leaves a shortfall of £6.000 over a three year 
. cause, even if the student gets a maximum gram - 
and giants are due to be cut by a further 10 % jn 
1997. All of this puts more and more pressure on 
parents in finance iheir children's further 
education. In response. Midland has developed a 


Children's Investment Plan, -which you can use to 
generate a regular income for your child or to 
produce a lump sum. Essentially a unit crust-linked 
investment it has several advantages. It not only 
has the potential to outperform a deposit account 
hot is also far more tax-efficient because it can take 
advantage of your child's £3,525 annual income 
tax allowance - a considerable benefit Please 
note: your investment can go down as welt as up 
and may fall below the amount originally invested. 
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Illnesses re-emerge after vaccination programmes break down 

Children ‘face new wave 
of infectious diseases’ 


The Guardfan Tuesday December 5 1995 


Chris MihiD 

Medical Correspondent 


C HILDHOOD infec-i 
nous diseases which 1 
were thought to have 
been eradicated are 
returning and new ones are | 
emerging abroad, spread to | 
Britain by increased travel 
and changing lifestyles, pae- 
diatricians warned yesterday. 

A new manual of childhood j 
infections, compiled by the 1 
British Paediatric Associa- 
tion. says there is no room for 
complacency over infectious 
diseases, as they are still res- 
ponsible for a huge amount of i 
illness — although fewer chil- 
dren are dying because of vac- 
cination campaigns and 
antibiotics. 

The association said yester- 
day that some common infec- 
tions which were thought to 
have been conquered were re- 
emerging. particularly tuber- 
culosis and diphtheria. Men- 
ingitis appeared to be waxing 
rather than waning, and ring- 
worm was also on the 
increase. 

In addition, new infections 
wen? appearing abroad which 
British children could be ex- 
posed to through foreign 
travel, while the number of 
paediatric Aids and H7V cases 
was likely to increase in this 
country. 

Roy Meadow, the BPA pres - 1 
ident, said many young doc- 
tors needed to become aware 
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of what have traditionally year because more people are 
been seen as tropical diseases travelling to malarial zones, 
such as malaria, which af- “Some diseases we thought 
fects 250 British children a were dead and buried — like 


diphtheria — are re-emerg- 
ing. because of the break- 
down of the vaccination pro- 
gramme in Russia and 
eastern Europe. People travel 
there, or people from there 
come here,” he said. 

Professor Meadow said vac- 
cination rates against diph- 
theria and other childhood 31- 
i ness were high, at around 90 
! per cent, but that still left a 
i significant minority of chil- 
dren unprotected. One girl 
who was taken abroad last 
year died from diphtheria be- 
cause she had not been 
vaccinated. 

“Even where infectious dis- 
eases are not killers they are 
a tremendous cause of sick- 
ness in children. One of the 
most common reasons for a 
doctor to be called out this 
winter will be children with 
respiratory infections. 

*Tf a child has bronchiolitis 
[a viral infection of the lungs] 
it may not be life-threatening, 
but it will be very unpleasant 
for them and their family. 

‘•We have all become a bit 
complacent about infectious 
diseases, but we can’t afford 
to be. There's a belief that 
with clever treatment we can 
cure everything these days, 
but that just isn’t true," he 
said. 

Manual ol Childhood Infections; 
British Paediatric Association, 
BPA; W. B. Saunders Company 
Lid, 24-23 Oval Road, London 
NW1 7DX; £17.95. 


Schools take beef off the menu 


B eefburgers and 

even prime cuts of beef 
are being struck off the 
menu at many schools around 
the country, because parents 
and staff fear links to the 
human form of mad cow dis- 
ease despite government as- 
surances to the contrary. 

The controversy was 
heightened last week, when 
the brain surgeon Sir Ber- 
nard Tomlinson said he 
would not eat products such 
as beefburgers, and his call 
for sales of all beef offal to be 
banned. 

He is concerned that trans- 
mission of bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy (BSE) 
through the food chain could 
lead to Creutzfeldt-Jakob dis- 
ease (CJD) in humans. 

On Sunday Stephen Dorrell. 


the Health Secretary, said 
that only cattle’s brains and 
spinal cords could possibly 
carry the disease, and that 
tightened regulations im- 
posed by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food 
last week would keep them 
out of the food chain. 

“Science suggests that 
there isn’t a link, but even if ! 
science was wrong on that 
subject we've removed from 
the human food chain the 
organs that could conceivably 
be linked to a transmission," 
he said. 

He and the Chief Medical 
Officer, Sir Kenneth Caiman, 
were still prepared to eat beef- 
burgers or give them to their 
children. 

But many parents around 
the country are not More 
than 100 primary schools in 
West Glamorgan have taken 
not only beef products but all 


beef cuts off the menu in res- 
ponse to parental pressure. 
Comprehensives have made 
no alterations, on the grounds 
that older children can 
choose something other than 
beef for themselves. 

Bet Jenkins, the head of ca- 
tering for schools in West Gla- 
morgan, said: “We are mind- 
ful of parents' concerns and 
have acted accordingly. The 
vast majority of our primary 
schools have now taken beef 
from their menus." 

Local feeling was stoked by 
the ruling of an inquest in 
Swansea recently that a pen- 
sioner Ailonwy Davies, aged 
69, died of CJD. 

All 550 schools in Stafford- 
shire stopped serving beef by- 
products some two years ago 
for fear of BSE. For beef- 
burgers, the county's centra- 
lised kitchens use only 
minced whole beef. On Octo- 


ber 30 this year, however, the 
education authority’s direc- 
tor of catering went further, 
and wrote to all heads asking 
them if they wished to 
i remove all beef from the 
menu. So far, 20 have done so. 

“We have had a lot of sup- 
port," said Martin Watkins, 
the authority's spokesman. 
The initiative was taken be- 
cause of the “levels of con- 
cern amongst governors and 
parents over BSE”. 

In Worcester, where Mr 
Dorrell lives, burgers have 
not been banned from school 
menus, “but if individual 
schools decide not to put beef- 
burgers on their menus, that 
is a decision that is up to the 
schools”, the education au- 
thority said in a statement 
There is evidence that many 
head teachers around the 
country are taking that deci- 
sion on an individual basis. 
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Nothing replaces the written word 


The new £300 minio n Shoots trans-Severn bridge, which is bring “topped oat’ today by the 
Welsh and transport secretaries, William Hague and Sir George Young photograph jeff Morgan 


Union 

takes 

left 

turn 


Seumas MHne 
Labour Editor 

T HE 17-y ear-old right- 
wing grip on the engi- 
neering union was bro- 
ken yesterday when Davey 
Hall, a former Tyneside ship- 
building worker, was elected 
to succeed Bill Jordan as 
president 

Mr HalL aged 44 — who was 
backed by the union's broad 
left grouping and ran on a 
modernising ticket — won 
74.060 votes against 50.564 for 
the official rightwing candi- 
date, Jackie Crystal an exec- 
utive council member. The 
turnout was 28 per cent in a 
run-off ballot 

The result is expected to 
bring the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering and Electrical Union 
— Involved in disputes in the 
car industry and a renewed 
campaign to cut the working 
week — back into the heart of 
the labour movement. 

The engineering workers' 
union was a mainstay of the 
Labour and TUC right after 
Terry Duffy won the presi- 
dency after Hugh Scanlon's 
retirement in 1978. But in 
recent years, it has become 
increasingly marginalised. 

Mr Hall, the AEEITs Tyne 
and Sunderland district sec- 
retary, said yesterday: *T was 
classified as the outsider, but 
I have overlapped everyone to 
win.” He promised an 
updated and democratised 
union machine and a close 
relationship with the electri- 
cians’ wing of the merged 
union. 

The election was triggered 
by the resignation earlier this 
year of Mr Jordan, who has 
taken over the general secre- 
taryship of the Brussels-based 
International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. Voting 
was only open to members of 
the engineering section. 


MP’s wife ‘called daughter lesbian’ 


Alex Bellos 

S ILVANA Ashby fre- 
quently accused her 
Tory MP husband David 
of infidelity and humiliated 
her daughter, then aged 15. by 
nailing her a lesbian in pub- 
lic, a court heard yesterday. 

Alexandra Ashby, now aged 
27, said she could not list all 
the allegations of adultery, 
with both men and women, 
made by her mother because 
there were so many of them. 

Miss Ashby, who lived at 
home until she was 18 and is 
now a stockbroker in Milan, 
told the High Court “There 
have been many occasions 
when I can remember fight- 


ing between my parents. My 
mother sometimes can be- 
come extremely angry, frus- 
trated, furious, even violent” 

She was giving evidence on 
the ninth day of the case in 
which her father David. 55- 
year-old MP for Leicester- 
shire North-west is suing the 
Sunday Times for repeating 
his estranged wife's allega- 
tions that he is having an af- 
fair with a friend. Dr Roder- 
ick Ciaran Kilduff. 

She said she “deeply” loved 
both her parents but she had 
to shed light on some of the 
“terrible” things that had 
emerged in court ‘The alle- 
gations about homosexual af- 
fairs have been made rela- 
tively recently. They have 


been retrospective allega- 
tions, about people my father 
knew in the past" 

Miss Ashby said her 
mother accused her and a 
friend of being lesbians after 
they changed together in a 
beach hut in Italy, and that 
she had a tendency to "rein- 
vent" the past “My mother 
sometimes thinks of a story 
and starts believing it She 
then moulds everything in a 
new way of thought." 

Dr Kilduff told the court he 
met the MP in 1992 outside a 
flat in Putney, south London, 
he was hoping to buy. Mr 
Ashby later bought a flat in 
the same block. The pair be- 
came good friends and Mr 
Ashby often spoke of his mar- 


ital problems. Dr Kilduff, 
aged 32, said he soon began to 
find obscene messages from 
Mrs Ashby on his telephone 
answering machine. 

Both men went on a short 
trip to France in 1993, sharing 
a room to cut costs. One night 
they shared a double bed be- 
cause the room did not have 
two single beds, he said. “It 
had been a long cold day. We 
weren't in the mood to think 
about going back down saying 
'this isn’t good enough, can 
you change it please’." 

Mr Shaw asked: “Was 
there, as The Sunday Times 
alleges, physical intimacy be- 
tween you?" Dr Kilduff 
replied: "None whatsoever.” 
The case continues. 


Family firebombed in Belfast 


Security video 
and RUC watch 
fail to stop 56th 
attack on house 


David Shamrock 
Ireland Corre sp onde n t 

P RESIDENT Clinton did 
not see all of west Bel- 
fast last week. Not 
Black's Road, where the Lis- 
in ore family were yesterday 
clearing up after the 56th at- 
tempt by loyalists to burn 
them out of their home. 

Belfast was the setting for 
the largest population shifts 
of any European city in the 
early 1970s, when the troubles 
erupted and sectarian gangs 
forced Catholics and Protes- 
tants out of tbeir homes to 
shore up control of the city's 
religiously divided sectors. 

The Lismores. Stephen and 
Angela and their three chil- 
dren, are living proof that 
those days have not gone 
away. Mrs Lismore was pre- 
paring the family tea when 
the attackers splashed petrol 
around the front door and set 
it alight 

“The children were in a ter- 
rible state, my girl was 
screaming and squealing. Fm 
disgusted, there’s nothing 
been done about It We have 
buttons in the house, lights, 
and video cameras, but they 
still come. I’m just very 
angry.” 

Two men were last night 
being questioned by police. It 


was the 56th time that the 
house has been attacked since 
1986. Mr Lismore said: “I 
know who’s doing it, and the 
police know as welL But they 
don’t seem to be able to bring 
these people to court." 

The house is in a tiny Cath- 
olic enclave close to the 
largely Protestant Suffolk es- 
tate, which itself is dominated 
by the larger Catholic Poleg- 
tegg and Lenadoon districts. 
In the summer cars were 
smashed after residents op- 
posed a Sinn Fein rally 
marching through their area. 

“We heard the explosion of 
the petrol going off and ran 
out of the room. The front 
door was covered in flames. 1 
ran to get water and my wife 
rang the fire brigade," Mr 
Lismore said. “Luckily no- 
body was hurt" 

A panic button and security 
cameras have been installed 
and police arrived at the 
house within three minutes. 
Police denied they were not 
doing enough to protect the 
Lismore family. They suspect 
paramilitaries are involved, 
and if the Lismores moved it 
was likely other families 
would be attacked. 

RUC Superintendent Ian 
Williamson said: "We are 
doing everything possible to 
help this family who are in 
this dreadfully difficult pre- 
dicament.” Police keep a 
watch on the house between 
8am and 8pm. 

The Lismores' three chil- 
dren, one of whom, Declan, 
was 10 yesterday, have been 
sent to stay with relatives 
while the house is put to 
rights. 


Ancram calls 
for an end to 
punishment 
beatings 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
PoBtical Correspondent 

T HE Northern Ireland Min- 
ister. Michael Ancram, 
yesterday pointed to the 
pause in punishment beatings 
during last week’s visit by 
President Clinton as proof 
that Sinn Fein and some loy- 
alist parties have the political 
influence to halt the attacks. 

Mr Ancram urged them to 
use their influence to bring' 
tbe attacks to a permanent 
end. He also refused to give 
ground on the British demand 
for a start to ERA decommis- 
sioning, despite persistent 
reports that the Government 
is now willing to accept a get- 
out formula from the indepen- 
dent international body, led 


by former US Senator George 
Mitchell, set up to oversee the 
peace process. The body, es- 
tablished by the London and 
Dublin governments, yester- 
day asked all political parties 
to submit evidence on the 
best method of disarming the 
paramilitary bodies. 

The three-strong body, 
staffed by an international 
secretariat, is to hold its first 
working sessions between 
December 15 and 18. It has a 
mid-January deadline and is 
already renting offices in Bel- 
fast and Dublin. 

The body is thought to be 
devising a formula to reas- 
sure Unionists that Sinn Fein 
is committed to peace without 
decommissioning weapons. 

David Sharroch adds: The 
leaders of Northern Ireland’s 
two largest parties had a 
"very positive” two-hour 
meeting yesterday. 

David Trimble, leader of 
the Ulster Unionist Party', and 
the SDLP leader, John Hume, 
said they would now seek a 
joint meeting with Prime 
Minister John Major. 


o 


A foreign visitor — believing 
the myths about "the mother 
of parliaments” — must find it 
extraordinary that the talk of 
pubs, clubs and dinner parties 
is simply not reflected in "the 
forum of the nation 91 . 
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£3 Christmas 
1 shopping 

EH at Habitat 

FJ3 Enjoy a 10% discount 

P I Wednesday December 6, 6-9pm 

10% discount and a glass of wbie for 
readers of the Guardian. 

Habitat has arranged tor Guardian readers to enjoy an 
evening of stress free shopping at three of their stores 
across the country. Bring along a copy of that day’s 
Guardian and you will be served with a glass of wine, 
have an opportunity to enter a prize draw and enjoy 
1 0% of all Habitat merchandise. 

Participating Stores; 

London, Tottenham Court Road, 

Birmingham, 89-91 New Street, 

Leeds. 38 Briggate 

habitat 
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BRITAIN 5 


PM treads 
fine line 
on Europe 






- . y erday s Charter Mark Ceremony, and Unison members from Southwark conncll demonstrating outside the Queen Elizabeth n Centre photographs martin argle 

Keep up to the mark, Major tells ‘irresponsible 5 citizens 


Oavkl Hettcko 


J OHN M^jor is to launch 
year t0 

teu citizens that thev 
must make more resp^n 
siWe use of public services. 
+ . 77 s wa ^ing was given at 
year ^ s Charter Marie 
ajrards ceremony at West- 
minster. He said citizens' 
responsibilities would be 


the theme of a radical white 
paper next summer to 
mark the fifth anniversary 
of the Citizen’s Charter 
programme. 

“It is a two-way street — 
consumers most take res- 
ponsibility as well,” Mr 
Major said. “Patients 
shouldn’t call out a GP un- 
less it really is an emer- 
gency. Ambulances should 
not be used as taxis. 
Parents have a duty to help 


schools to maintain disci- 
pline and make sure that 
children attend regularly.” 
Mr Major’s Initiative Is 
understood to follow com- 
plaints from some of the re- 
cord 740 applicants for 
awards this year that their 
performance and efficiency 
was being undermined by 
members of the public mis- 
using their services. Partic- 
ularly angry were a num- 
ber of GPs and ambulance 


1 trusts. Mr Major added: 

! “For far too long ordinary 
people felt helpless when 
faced with a state monopoly 
service. 1 learned in the past 
myself how that felt. I didn’t 
much like that It had to 
change. Four years ago, 
waiting lists of two years or 
more far an operation were 
not uncommon. Today no- 
body waits that long.” 

The £200.000 ceremony at 
the Queen Elizabeth n Cen- 1 


tre — which lost its Charter 
Mark yesterday — was paid 
for from the Cabinet Of- 
fice's £1.5 million budget to 1 
promote the competition. 

Yesterday there were 224 
award winners; four years ! 
ago there were 36, 25 of 
whom won this year. 
First-time winners this 
year included two leading 
hospitals, the Royal Mars- 
el cn in London, and Stoke 
Mandeville in Bucking- 


hamshire. Seven lost their 
renewals, including the 
Driving Standards Agency. 
British Gas withdrew be- 
fore the judges stripped it 
of its charter. 

Labour congratulated its 
41 councils that won 
awards. Derek Foster, 
shadow Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, said 
Labour was likely to con- 
tinue the scheme “when” 
Mr Major left office. 




beyond the 
conventional 


Big on safety. ABS brakes. Driver s airbag. 
Saab Safeseat. Side impact protection. 

Power Steering. A big engine. 

Twin-cam 16 valve, 2.0 litre. 130 bhp. 

Big on boot space. Capacity 46.3 cu ft. 

3 year / 60 000 mile warranty. 

Extended service intervals. 

A.B.I. Advisory Group 10 insurance rating. 

SAAB 900 

£ 14,883 

The price quoted is the maximum price you’ll pay 
and is correct at the time of going to press. It 
includes delivery, road tax and plates. 

CALL 0800 626 556 FOR ATEST DRIVE. 


Big benefits. Compact price. No small print. 


Michael White 
Political Editor 

J OHN Mttfor will this 
week split the differ- 
ence between rival 
Conservative factions 
over the degree of hostility 
flie Government will display 
towards closer European inte- 
gration in crucial negntia - 
tions between now and the 
general election. 

The preparatory “Reflec- 
tion Group” of foreign minis- 
ters is due to report today in 
Brussels on the outline 
agenda for nest year’s “Maas- 
tricht IT inter-governmental 
conference (IGC), and MPs 
will debate Britain’s negotiat- 
ing position on Thursday. 
The Foreign Office’s minister 
for Europe, David Davis, will 
set out a tough line. 

Mr Major’s defeated leader- 
ship challenger. John Red- 
wood, is poised to re-enter the 
fray by launching a campaign 
to persuade British business 
to withdraw its support for a 
single European currency, 
though the former Welsh Sec- 
retary insists he is not trying ‘ 
to split the party. 

Amid implausible Westmin - 1 
ster rumours that some right- 
wing MPs will defect to Sir 
James Goldsmith’s cash-rich 
Referendum Party, Mr Davis 
will set his face against a fur- 
ther extension of majority 
voting in the European coun- 
cil of ministers at the IGC. 

Mr Major will not succumb 
to pressure from Mr Redwood 
and other senior Tory Euro- 
sceptics to rule out British 
membership of a single cur- 
rency in the lifetime of the 
1997-2002 parliament as well 
as the present one. 

“The PM does not think 
that ruling it out is possible 
with the existing cabinet" 
one insider said — a refer- 
ence to the adamant resis- 


tance of such key colleagues 
as Michael Heseltine and 
Kenneth Clarke. 

Mr Redwood denied sugges- 
tions that he is “breaking the 
Tory truce” over Europe with 
a new pamphlet to be pub- 
lished three days before the 
Ed’s Madrid summit on De- 
cember 15 and 16. 

He said yesterday: ‘T am 
not in the split business. I am 
In the influence business. 
When I was in government I 
was prepared to adopt a dif- 
ferent line, that we would 
rule out a single currency in 
this parliament and make up 
our minds for the next parlia- 
ment We are approaching the 
time to make up our minds 
for the next parliament The 
same formula would be a good 
one: no in the next parlia- 
ment" 

The Reflection Group 
report is expected to highlight 
Mr Davis's resistance to en- 
hancing majority voting, 
weakening the national veto 
or strengthening the Stras- 
bourg parliament 

The key points of Mr Red- 
wood, who plans a series of 
business seminars and meet- 
ings, are likely to be that 
floating exchange rates — 
like Britain’s — protect com- 
petitiveness and jobs; that 
small businesses which trade 
locally would not get benefits 
to offset the cost of re-tooling 

for a Euro-currency; that big 
Arms do much of their trad- 
ing outside Europe and buy 
raw materials in dollars; and 
that monetary unin n is a 
“plot” to dethrone London as 
a major international hank- 
ing centre. 

That thesis is mild com- 
pared with Sir James's views. 
On BBCl's On the Record on 
Sunday he complained that 
politicians were “fifth rate, 
the bunch of them" and that 
Westminster had already lost 
its sovereignty. 


Care rationing Miner’s poll 
taking hold in list exclusion 
health service, angers local 
claims Harman Labour party 


LJARRIET Harman, shadow 
(■health secretary, last 
night accused Tory right- 
wingers of wanting to see an 
end to a free National Health 
Service available to all. 

In resumed debate on the 
Budget Ms Hannan said the 
“antl-NHS brigade” wanted it 
cut back to a “safety net ser- 
vice only used by people who 
cannot afford to go private”. 

She clashed with Stephen 
Dorrell, the Health Secretary, 
who said health authorities 
would get a rise worth £1.3 
billion next year, allowing for 
1.6 per cent growth in patient 
care in real terms. 

Ms Harman claimed health 
rationing was “taking bold at 
local level. You have to be 
carefhl where you get ill." 

Because of cuts in specialist 
services, she said, it was ad- 
visable to avoid getting the 
menopause in West Kent, 
brittle bones in West Dorset, 
infected wisdom teeth in 
Hertfordshire, Kingston and 
Richmond and glue ear in the 
Isle erf Wight, which had de- 
clared itself a “grommet-free 
zone”. 

Mr Dorrell said the private 
finance initiative would un- 
lock more cash for the NBS 
by encouraging NHS trusts to 
enter public-private partner- 
ships to modernise facilities. 

But Ms Hannan said; “It is 
totally unacceptable that the 
Government is going down 
file path where not only will 
the private sector own the 
land and building but it will 
run fiie hospital and it will 
employ the staff" 

She told Mr Dorrell: “When 
a patient arrives at a hospital 
to find the receptionist, the 
admissions clerk, the radio- 
grapher. the blood-testing 
pathology are all employed 
by, for example a Swiss com- 
pany and not the NHS, you 
will have destroyed the ethos 
of flie NHS. It win have been 
privatised.” 


Patrick Wlntour, Chief 

Political Correspondent 


' ANGRY Labour members 
#%in West Yorkshire’s 
Hemsworth constituency yes- 
terday claimed that the party 
had turned its back on miners 
by refusing to shortlist a left- 
wing miners’ official for the 
coming byelection, even 
though he had 19 nomina- 
tions. far more than any other 
candidate. 

They predicted protests 
when the 500-member local 
party meets on Saturday for 
the first time since Steve 
Kemp, aged 31, was barred by 
Labour’s interviewing panel. 

The byelection in the rock- 
solid Labour seat has been 
caused by the death of Derek 
Enright who won it at a 
byelection in November 1991. 
The selected candidates are 
Cath Ashton, a union conve- 
nor. Jane Enright the late 
MP’s widow, John Harman, 
leader of Kirklees council, 
Phil Murphy, political editor 
of the Yorkshire Post 
Jon Trickett leader of Leeds 
city council. 

Denis Doody, a member of 
the Hemsworth party execu- 
tive. said of Mr Kemp: “He 
was born in the constituency, 
lives in the constituency, and 
is known locally. People feel 
angry and betrayed” 

Mr Kemp, NUM branch sec- 
retary at Stfllingfleet pit and 
a member of the union's 
Yorkshire area executive, 
claimed yesterday he had 
been victim of “guilt by 
association”. He scotched 
local rumours that he might 
stand as a candidate for a 
breakaway Socialist Labour 
Party being considered by 
Arthur Scarglll. the NUM 
leader. 

Mr Kemp, a dose political 
ally of Mr Scargill, said: "If 
Arthur wants to commit polit- 
ical suicide, that is for him.” 







6 WORLD NEWS 



Two US sergeants lead a contingent of British soliders off a Hercules in Sarajevo yesterday. They are in the first wave of Nato troops arriving to enforce the Bosnian peace deal 

Advance guard touches down in Sarajevo to prepare the way for pathbreaking peace mission 

Nato troops step out in Balkan theatre 


Julian Borger in Sarajevo 


A SMALL group of 
Nato soldiers flew 
into Sarajevo yester- 
day to begin enforc- 
ing peace in Bosnia, marking 
‘the start of the biggest opera- 
tion in the alliance's history. 

Two RAF Hercules trans- 
port planes touched down at 
Sarajevo’s battered airport 
carrying two Land Rovers 
and 2() logistics and communi- 
cations experts who will 
begin to set up a headquarters 
for the 60.00 0-strong peace im- 
plementation force fl-FORl. 
due to arrive before 
Christmas. 

Most of the incoming sol- 
diers were British, but the 
planes, from RAF Lyneham 
and Brueggen in Germany, 
also brought French troops. 
Belgians, and two Americans, 
the first of a United States 


contingent expected to be 
number 20,000. 

Sergeants Matthew Chip- 
man and Todd Eichmann, 
both of US military intelli- 
gence, emerged from the 
second Hercules to confront a 
phalanx of television cameras 
and reporters. 

They will help to set up a 
communications system for 
the headquarters, from where 
Nato’s Allied Command 
Europe Rapid Reaction Corps 
(ARRC) will direct the multi- 
national force. 

I-FOR will be made up of 
troops from 13 countries. In- 
cluding non-Nato members. 

Many of the British soldiers 
arriving in Sarajevo had a 
sense of dejd vu. Sergeant 
Eric Johnson had just spent 
six months In farmer Yugo- 
slavia as a peacekeeper, and 
was now returning wearing 
the black beret of the 29th 
Royal Logistics regiment in 


EU experts panel to weigh up Bosnia’s aid needs 


E UROPEAN Union for- 
eign ministers yester- 
day put Off naming a figure 
for EU aid to Bosnia until 
expects have assessed the 
country's requirements for 
economic recovery, writes 
John Palmer in Brussek. 


“We decided there will be 
a conference of experts on 
December 20 and 21 to eval- 
uate the needs, especially 
the humanitarian needs," 
the German foreign minis- 
ter, Klaus Kinkel, said. 

The United States and 


Japan are reluctant to com- 
mit themselves to specific 
aid figures for Bosnia. 

The European Commis- 
sion believes that recon- 
struction could cost some 
$3-6 billion <£L9-&8 billion) 
over the next four years. 


place of a blue United Nations 
helmet. 

Among the Balkan-weary 
British and French troops on 
the airport tarmac yesterday, 
there was some scepticism 
about the new superpower on 
the block. 

Helping lift one of Sgt Chip- 
man's bags, a British soldier 
called out "So you still need a 
bit of help from us little 
countries, do you?” 

Seven hundred more US 
troops will arrive in Bosnia 


in the next few days as part of 
an "enabling force" to pave 
the way for 1-FOR combat 
troops, who will move in only 
once the peace settlement 
agreed in Dayton. Ohio, last 
month is signed in Paris on 
December 14. 

Sgt Chi pm an said that the 
troops waiting to fly from 
Germany were uncertain of 
what to expect. 

"Ninety per cent of them 
are anxious and excited but 
they don’t have enough infor- 


mation for all the questions in 
their minds. And there’s al- 
ways two or three in the 
crowd who just don’t want to 
come.” 

He said the main threat 
facing the new force would be 
rogue elements not prepared 
to lay (town their weapons. 
"There’s always going to be 
some wild guys." 

One of the first US battal- 
ions arriving in the troubled 
region will set up an elec- 
tronic mail (e-mail) network 


so that its soldiers can stay in 
touch with home. 

The 2,600-strong enabling 
force of technicians is tightly 
armed, but the combat troops 
who follow will come with the 
toll might of Nato military 
technology. Their rules of en- 
gagement will allow them to 
open fire first if threatened. 

Sgt Chipman said: “If stuff 
gets unglued and bullets start 
flying, we know how to take 
care of ourselves . . . Once our 
ammunition gets here." 
• The French UN command- 
er in Sarajevo, General Jean- 
Rene Bachelet, left for Paris 
yesterday after being recalled 
for making controversial 
remarks to the press criticis- 
ing the Dayton accord. 

France’s defence minis ter, 
Charles Mflion, said on Sun- 
day that he had recalled Gen 
Bachelet but did not make it 
clear whether he would be 
replaced or reprimanded. 


Estonia signs 
up to join EU 


John Palmer in Brussels 


ISTONLA. which was 
part of the Soviet Union 
foniy four years ago, 
could qualify to join the 
single European currency in 
two years' time. 

The Estonian government 
which formally applied to 
join the European Union in 
Brussels yesterday, has told 
EU countries that it has gone 
a long way to meeting the 
stringent single-currency con- 
ditions set out in the Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

Speaking to a news confer- 
ence in Brussels, the foreign 
minister, Siim Kallas, said 
his country was unusual in 
the Baltic region in having 
achieved a balanced budget 
and hating its currency, the 
kroon, tied by law to the 
value of the Deutschmark. 

"Estonia has no budget def- 
icit. we have achieved a 
remarkably rapid rate of eco- 
nomic growth and our infla- 
tion is falling very rapidly in- 
deed." he said. "On present 
trends we could meet all the 
criteria set by the Maastricht 
treaty for joining the single 
currency in two years' time.” 

Estonia is the fifth former 
eastern bloc country to apply 
for EU membership, joining 
Poland, Hungary. Slovakia 
and Latvia. Applications 
from the former Yugoslav 
republic of Slovenia and the 
Czech Republic are expected 
in the next few weeks. Both 
are judged by the EU as eco- 
nomically highly successful 


and possible candidates for 
the single currency. 

Negotiations to enlarge the 
EU will not begin until the 
conclusion of the conference 
to review the Maastricht 
treaty, which begins next 
year. Although it may not end 
until the summer of 1997. 
there is growing pressure in 
the EU for accession negotia- 
tions to start by the beginning 
of 1998, which would make it 
possible for some countries to 
join by the year 2000. 

EU governments are wor- 
ried about Russia’s reacion to 
their accepting the Baltic 
states into full membership. 
But although Moscow has 
warned of a crisis if Nato ac- 
cepted the Baltic states, it has 
made no such threat about 
EU enlargement. 

“Our policy on security is 
very clear: Estonia wants to 
join Nato and our other secu- 
rity commitments in Europe 
will follow on that develop- 
ment," Mr Kallas said. 

Estonian officials insist 
that Russian fears about their 
integration in western 
Europe are exaggerated. 

Next week's meeting of EU 
leaders In Madrid will have to 
decide when to begin negotia- 
tions on enlargement how 
quickly they can be con- 
cluded and at what cost 

The likely outcome is an 
agreement to start talks no 
later than six months after 
the conclusion of the Maas- 
tricht review conference. Ne- 
gotiations will be held with 
about 10 countries from cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 


Potential successors hold fire 
as Papandreou fights for life 


Reuter in Athens 


T HE danger of secondary 

Infection and weak 

Lungs prevented doctors 
treating the Greek prime 
minister, Andreas Papan- 
dreou, from taking him off 
a respirator yesterday as 
his possible successors held 
back from any public bid 
For power. 

Mr Papandreou, aged 76, 
has been incapacitated, un- 
able to talk and often 
requiring heavy sedation. 
For most of his two weeks in 
hospital. He was admitted 
suffering from pneumonia 
and to undergoing sporadic 
dialysis to help his failing 
kidneys. 


"The premier's condition 
appears stable," a hospital 
spokesman said- “His heart 
is functioning adequately 
and the effort to get him off 
the respirator continues-’’ 

Mr Papandreou has been 
-in a critical condition for 
six days and doctors 
doubted they could get his 
lungs to ftmction on their 
own. 

As Mr Papandreou fought 
for his life at the Onassis 
hospital, jockeying for posi- 
tion in the succession race 
continued behind closed 
doors- “No one wants to be 
remembered as the person 
who pushed Andreas Papan- 
dreou out of politics while 
he was critically ill in hospi- 
tal,” a diplomat said. 


‘Disenchanted’ voters deal blow 
to strike-hit French government 


Alex Duval Smith 
In Batpieres de Bigorre 


V OTERS in seven con- 
stituencies, mostly 
rural and virtually un- 
touched by national strike 
action, delivered a ballot- 
box blow to the French gov- 
ernment at the weekend. 

In the first round of 
byelections in the Pyre- 
nees. Normandy and the 
Rhone valley, as well as in 
well-heeled constituencies 
of greater Paris, the right- 
wing parliamentary major- 
ity lost ground to the 
Socialists and the National 
Front. 

But in the strongly- 
charged political climate of 
mounting strike action and 
unrest, the strongest mes- 
sage to all parties was of 
disenchantment. Turnout 
in most constituencies was 
barely 50 per cent. 

Patrons of Le Dorian cafe 
in this spa town deep in the 
Pyrenees were more con- 
cerned yesterday with cuts 
in the water supply than 


with tbe news that the 
Socialist candidate looked 
set to win next Sunday’s 
second round. 

Out of eight people drink- 
ing at Le Florian, five had 
voted. Chantal Laffont, 
aged 34. who runs the cafe, 
had not voted, because 
“politicians are all the 
same: the trouble the 
country is in was brought 


only the local newspaper 
was on sale. Two of the cus- 
tomers at Le Dorian were 
striking postmen, but the 
post office was open. 

Tbe only thing working 
at Bagneres railway station 
yesterday was the sweet 
machine but drinkers at Le 
Florian said everyone had a 
car. “It gets so cold here 
you have to have indepen- 


‘ We are forgotten by Paris. It is pointless 
sending our politicians there’ 


about by the socialists but I 
do not think the right wing 
is any better". 

Didier Sper. aged 38, the 
cinema cashier, had voted 
"out of civic duty”. 

Bagneres de Bigorre. pop- 
ulation 9,000, Is just begin- 
ning to feel the effects of 
the national strike which 
bas hit railways, post of- 
fices. some hospitals and 
universities. For tbe first 
time yesterday there were 
no postal deliveries and 


dent means of transport,” 
said Philippe Jourdan, who 
runs the petrol station. 

Mr Jourdan. aged 48. had 
voted Socialist because he 
always does. He said: "1 do 
not think tbe Socialist can- 
didate can do more for us 
than anyone else. Our 
future lies in Europe and In 
getting subsidies to im- 
prove our tourist industry 

"Out here, we are forgot- 
ten by Paris. In a way, it to 


pointless sending one of 
our politicians there.” 

Pierre Forgoes, the 
Socialist candidate in Bag- 
n&res, won 41.4 per cent of 
the vote, with a 48 per cent 
turnout among the 59,000 
electors. He will face a run- 
off next week against Hol- 
land Castells of the right- 
wing UDF, who polled 
33.3 per cent. 

In Fecamp, Normandy, 
the Socialist candidate was 
one point short of an out- 
right majority and in Tar- 
are, in the Rhone valley, 
the Socialist also bas a 
strong lead. 

In Provins. east of Paris, 
the run-off will be between 
the incumbent Rally for the 
Repablic candidate and the 
National Front hopeful, 
whom he beat by only three 
points. 

The byelections were 
called after the constitu- 
tional council ruled that 
the seven deputies had too 
many and sometimes con- 
flicting positions heading 
lobby groups or in regional 
government. 


Skins’ subsidy stirs up Swedes 


The nation’s famous tolerance is being strained by a youth club’s 
alleged links to neo-Nazis, Trevor Datson in Stockholm writes 


A DISTURBING rise in 
neo-Nazi activity and 
racist attacks by young 
skinheads is forcing Sweden 
to re-examine the limits of its 
traditional tolerance. 

Skinheads are rarely out of 
the headlines and Swedes 
have begun to question the 
sanctity of freedom of expres- 
sion when ft involves violence. 

In September, a 14-year-old 
boy from an immigrant fam- 
ily was kicked to death in cen- 
tral Sweden after being forced 
to pay homage to Nazism by 
three skinheads. His body 
was dumped in a lake. 

A security guard was 
punched and kicked into a 
coma In March. The assail- 
ant, a Stockholm skinhead, 
finished the attack by jump- 
ing up and down on the vic- 
tim’s face. 

A 16-year-old skinhead had 
his hand hacked off and was 
beaten to death after a Stock- 
holm New Year's party. 

in most countries the skin- 
head groups would be 
banned. In Sweden, they are 


subsidised. Stockholm city 
council pays the rent on their 
base, a near-derelict barracks 
in the industrial wasteland of 
a disused harbour. 

Taxpayers also subsidise lei- 
sure activities such as darts, 
football, historical lectures 
and. if plans go through, the 
construction of a Viking ship. 

Subsidies to youth groups 
are not unusual in Sweden, 
but the fhmously permissive 
Swedes have begun to resent 
picking up the tab for the 
group calling itself Stockholm 
Skins. This loose collective of 
200 or so young men of vary- 
ing degrees of rightwing opin- 
ion and hair length has be- 
come the focus erf vehement 
national debate. 

Sweden’s leading morning 
daily, Dagens Nyheter, 
recently ran a series of 
articles highlighting links be- 
tween the skinhead group and 
neo-Nazi organisations such 
as RIksfronten (the National 
Front) and the deftinct YAM 
White Aryan Resistance). 

"Hasse” Elofeson. aged 31. 


and his comrades have been 
in almost every newspaper, 
on every chat show and radio 
documentary for a week. 

He leans back in a battered 
armchair in tbe dub room, 
swigging lager and chain- 
smoking. "Sure, 1 can’t deny 
that there are Nazis among 
us. But organised Nazis don’t 
come here," he said. 

'Tm not against the cops or 
immigrants, it’s not their 
fault No race is better or 
worse than any other. Bat I 
hate Sweden's immigration 
policy. Sweden tor the Swedes? 
You can say that again!" 

The skinheads’ common 
bond is not Nazism, Hasse 
says, but solidarity and patri- 
otism. "What we have in com- 
mon is a deep love for our 
mother country and the skin- 
head lifestyle: the clothes, the 
music, the comradeship." 

Above a torn black plastic 
sofa hangs a photograph of 13 
sullen skinheads in identical 
black jackets. 

"That’s the committee.” 
Hasse says, adding: “Well, we 


don’t realty- have a formal 
committee. Some of tbe older 
members make the decisions 
on activities and things.'* The 
city council pays two of the 
skinheads to run the club. 

Politicians have begun to 
pay heed to hostile public 
opinion, and opposition to the 
skinheads’ subsidies has 
grown in the city council The 
cash may soon be cut off. 

”1 wouldn’t care much," 
Hasse says. “We’d get our 
own clubhouse. Then neither 
you nor the cops nor the 
social workers would ever get 
inhere." 

Stefan Andersson is a social 
worker, the city's man in the 
skinhead project He has vig- 
orously defended the undis- 
closed sums — ODe newspaper 
suggested an improbable 
2200,000 — spent on the group. 

"If we'd done this a long 
time ago then the problems 
would never have occurred. 
Of course there’s trouble 
here, of course there's xeno- 
phobia — but you get that 
everywhere." he said. 

And the violence, the 
deaths? “Something had to 
happen before our cowardly 
politicians were forced to 
act" — Reuter. 
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World news in brief 

Massive car bomb in 
Grozny kills 11 

A MASSIVE car bonto parked outside the seat of the precarious 
Moscow-backed government in Grozny killed at least 11 people 
and injured 60. The blast ripped through a busy city centre 
street at midday. Women and children at a nearby market were 
among the victims. 

No one claimed responsibility' for tbe bomb, the worst act in a 
campaign to prevent Moscow holding elections in Chechen ia. 

The driver for the Russian news agency Interfax was killed 
instantly. A Swiss television crew and Russian journalists were 
among those injured, as the blast wrecked the localpress office 
inside the building. The force of the explosion sent cars parked 
alongside flying- "file Russian authorities said the death toll 
could rise as more bodies were discovered in adjacent 
buildings. 

A series of blasts has targetedRussian military leaders ana 
the Moscow-backed government ofDoky Zavgayev. Mr Zav- 
gayev. who had a narrow escape from a bomb two weeks ago, 
confirmed that elections for a Chechen leader would beheld in 
the republic oa Derem ber 17, the same day as Russian parlia- 
mentary elections. — David Bearst, Moscow. 

UN to leave Rwanda 

THE United Nations secretary-general, Boutros'Boutros-Ghali, 
said yesterday the UN intended to pull out its 2,100 troops and 
military observers from Rwanda because the Ki gali government 
no longer wanted them. 

He told the UN Security Council the withdrawal of the UN 
Assistance Mission for Rwanda <Unamir) would begin on Decem- 
ber a He said he was taking the step reluctantly because donor 
nations, relief agencies and Rwanda's neighbours believed that if 
“Unamir were to be perceived as abandoning Rwanda at this 
critical time, it would send a discouraging message to the refu- 
gees. the region and die international community at large”. 

He said the Rwanda government had told him that Un am i r did' 
Dot “serve tbe real needs of Rwanda". 

Mr Boutros-Ghali said tbe UN should maintain a "political 
presence” for further peace negotiations and to co-ordinate aid 
projects. — Reuter, New York. 

Role for French nuclear arms 

DEFENCE ministers of the Western European Union, the EITs 
defence arm, have begun a week erf talks focusing on the role 
France’s nuclear weaponry could play in forging a common 
defence. 

"The continuing existence of a United States nuclear tunbrella 
against the threat of a massive armed attack on Western Europe is 
less relevant today than during the cold war," the WEU said in a 
report on France’s nuclear programme. "New relationships be- 
tween old allies are inevitably taking shape, and it is no secret 
that Europe will have to do more for its own security,” The report 
to be debated today by defence ministers in Paris for the WELTs 
4ist assembly severely criticised France for resuming under- 
ground nuclear tests in tbe South Pacific and called for the tests to 
be immediately halted or their number reduced. 

The report said the French tests might have "regrettable 
political consequences” for efforts to promote a global test-ban 
treaty, as they could encourage states which are trying to acquire 
nuclear weapons to push ahead with their efforts. 

But the defence group also said it was studying the offer by the 
Fhench president Jacques Chirac, to extend France's own “nu- 
clear umbrella” to neighbouring Germany, which has promised 
not to acquire its own nuclear arms. — AP. Paris. 


Peace talks in cyberspace 

FOUR peacemakers — Nelson Mandela. Jimmy Carter. Shimon 
Peres and Elie H'eisel — will hold an unprecedented conference 
tomorrow, conducted live over the Internet. The Future of Hope 
conference has been convened by Mr Weiselwho, like Messrs 
Mandela and Peres, is a past winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Based In Hiroshima. Mr Weisel will invite peace-minded cyber- 
nauts to type in questions to Mr Mandela in Pretoria, Mr Peres in 
Jerusalem and Mr Carter in Atlanta. They will all be seen in 
video-form, transmitted via the Internet 

Organisers are billing this as the biggest-ever gathering of 
world statesmen in the electronic ether, a first step towards an era 
in which citizens of the world converse with their leaders and 
each other directly. 

The cyberchat is the centrepiece of a three-day summit hi 
Hiroshima to mark the 5uth anniversary of the end of the second 
world war. — Jonathan Fmedland, Washington. 


Publisher second in US polls 

THE multimillionaire publisher Steven Forbes has moved ahead 
of conventional politicians to second place in opinion polls for the 
first three state primaries in the US presidential campaign. The 
Republican senate leader. Robert Dole, remains the dominant 
front-runner. 

Second-place status in Iowa. Arizona and New Hampshire has 
so far cost Mr Forbes ST million (£4.56 million) of his own money, 
in a blitz of local television advertising that is rewriting the rules 
of the presidential primary game. 

Mr Forbes has been dubbed Ross fferotUte. though he may still 
be overwhelmed by the Texas billionaire. “I am prepared to put in 
whatever is necessary' to get my message across but. being of 
Scottish extraction, not one penny more," says Mr Forbes, who 
maintains that he has spent far less than the other candidates. 

“They have done It the traditional way. with mass mailing *; and 
pollsters and a big and costly campaign infrastructure. I have 
gone directly to tile American people.” 

Mr Dole remains the clear front-runner, with 41 per cent in 
Iowa and 33 per cent in New Hampshire. All 10 other candidates 
poll less than 20 percent Mr Forbes lias 12 per cent in Iowa, 
followed by senator Phil Gramm with 9per cent. In New Hamp- 
shire Mr Forties, with 16 per cent, is followed by the rightwing 
publicist Pat Buchanan on 15 per cent — Afonin Walker. 
Washington. 


Make a 
song and 
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Give Theatre Tokens. 
They can be used at over 
160 theatres nationwide, 
including all of 
London's West End. 

Simply buy Theatre Tokens 

from most branches of 
WH Smith, James Thin 
Booksellers, through 
Ticketmaster 17171 344 4444, 
Tickets London 0171 416 6012 
or 

Call our 24 hour Tokenlinc 

0171 240 8800 
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effort to codify it in 1992. still 
relies on consensus, the 
crown prince canvassing the 
Xf ri °us factions to invite 
their allegiance. 

There is little doubt, how- 
ever, who the heir will be. For 
at least two years Crown 
Prince Abdullah, the first 
deputy prime minister and 
chief of the National Guard, 
has been increasingly stand- 
ing in for the king at his 
twice-weekly public audi- 
ences. He is a half-brother of 
King Fahd, and like him in 
his early seventies, but in 
more robust health. 

Another stand-in for Fahd 
at official functions has been 
Prince Sultan, the second dep- 
uty prime minister and de- 


fence m iniste r, who is about 
“iree years younger than the 
Jung and crown prince. Sul- 
tan is a fUH brother of the 
king. 

Those who have met *»w 
describe Crown Prince Abdul- 
lah as “a lesser intellect than 
King Ffthd" but more direct 
ana inclined to see issues in 
black and white. 

He lacks experience In for- 
eign aflairs and has been 
hampered domestically by 
King Fahd's insistence cm act- 
ing as his own first minister. 
He also suffers from a stutter, 
but this has made him a good 
listener. 

“Abdullah is a good tradi- 
tional ruler," said a Western 
diplomat with long experi- 
ence in the Middle East 

“He’s not overly corrupt 
and he’s generous in his 
disbursements." 

The next king will inherit a 
welter of problems, most of 
them stemming from the fact 
that society Is changing faster 
than the traditional system of 
ruling it and Saudi Arabia's 
suffocating statist economy — 
change evident in the rising 
demands for power from edu- 




Dissident ‘puts contracts 
in Saudi Arabia at risk’ 


cated technocratic secularists 
on the one hand and political 
Islamists on the other. 

It is uncertain that Crown 
Prince Abdullah supports 
even the hesitant political 
reforms King Fahd has at- 
tempted to keep the educated 
elite on board. Nor is he sym- 
pathetic to political Islam, es- 
pecially when it engages in 
protest action against the rul- 
ing bouse and its American 
backers. 

Faced with mosque demon- 
strations, or an event like the 
recent car bombing of a 
National Guard building 
housing US trainers in 
Riyadh. "Abdullah’s reflex 
will be to break heads." said 
one expert 

In general, pro-Western pol- 
icies are expected to remain 
in place, although with a 
tougher line towards Israel 
and the peace process. But 
Crown Prince Abdullah will 
be a less easy target than 
Fahd for those in Saudi Ara- 
bia who take their cue from 
Iran’s theocracy. Ordinary 
Saudis see him as a genuinely 
devout Muslim without play- 
boy predilections. 

The most difficult nut for 
King Fahd's successor to 
crack will be the economy. 

With oil prices moderate and 
Saudi Arabia pumping about 
8 million barrels a day. the 
coffers are far from bare. But 
the boom is long over, and the 
days of lavish pay for no work 
cannot be sustained. 

It is doubtful whether 
Crown Prince Abdullah will 
do more than continue King 

S“ s S uS^° Abraham Hecht said giving up Jewish land 

wasasin and Israeli leaders doing so ought 

SSSSfitKft&S to face death . ,an Kab in New York writes 

of growing public revulsion at 

A T A Manhattan rab- 
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Nuns on the march . . . South Korean nuns stand in silent vigil outside the Japanese embassy in Seoul yesterday. More than 1,000 sisters joined the 
protest to demand an apology from Tokyo to Korean women forced into brothels during the second world war and compensation for survivors 

US rabbi denies inciting Rabin assassination 


their privileges and greed. 


Ian Black 
Diplo ma t i c Editor 


C oncern about the 
prospects for British ex- 
ports to Saudi Arabia is 
mounting because of anger 
there about the activities of 
the London-based fundamen- 
talist dissident Muhammad 
Masa’rL 

Businessmen and civil ser- 
vants said yesterday that 
there had been no specific 
threats from Riyadh so far, 
but they warned that Saudi 
displeasure was starting to af- 
fect the ability of British 
firms to win contracte- 
MaJcolm Rifkind, the For- 
eign Secretary, received pro- 
tests on the issue when he vis- 
ited Saudi Arabia last month, 
as did Michael Heseltine, then 
at the Department of Trade 
and Industry, earlier this 
year. But there is no sign of an 
early solution to the problem. 

Nervousness about the ac- 
tivities of Dr Masa’ri. an Is- 
lamist and head of the Com- 
mittee for the Defence of 
Legitimate Rights, is exacer- 


News in brief 


bated by uncertainty sur- 
rounding the succession to 
King Fahd arid a recent bomb 
attack on United States mili- 
tary personnel in Riyadh- 
. After Dr Masa’ri expressed 
understanding of why -the in- 
cident had taken place, the 
Foreign Office took , the un- 
usual step of issuing a state- 
ment saying he was not wel- 
come in Britain, even though 
he has been granted asylum. 

Evidence of actual change 
in Saudi policy is sparse, but 
one British contractor, al- 
though well-placed to win a 
£1.5 million consultancy, lost 
It for reasons widely as- 
sumed to be political. 

"Contracts are not yet 
being denied on purely politi- 
cal grounds," an official said. 
“At the moment, if there were 
two even bids: a contract 
might go to someone else, but 
if the British were better they 
would still get Jt” 

Big companies which do 
business with Saudi Arabia, 
such as Vickers and British 
Aerospace, are urging the 
government to tighten the 
asylum laws to exclude dissi- 


dents like Dr Masafri, al- 
though the Foreign Office is 
waging an uphill struggle 
against the Home Office. 

Saudi Arabia bought £15 bil- 
llon-wortb of British goods in 
1994 and is Britain’s 18th larg- 
est export market, as well as a 
political ally. 

Bus tneeman are also wor- 
ried about prospects for trade 
with Bahrain, whose govern- 
ment is angry about the activ- 
ities of Islamist dissidents op- 
erating from London. Egypt is 
protesting sharply about the 
presence of members of the 
radical Jihad group. 

"It has been suggested that 
various contracts have gone 
tiie other way," said Ron 
Hollis of tiie Committee for 
Middle East Trade. 

A CBI official said: "There's 
no way. of quantifying the ef- 
fect that these dissidents may 
have on business. But there is 
no doubt that a number of 
companies have expressed 
considerable concern. There’s 
a 'feeling now that you buy 
British last You go to the bot- 
tom of the preferred list of 
tenders."' 


Rabbi Abra- 
ham Hecht suggested that 
Israeli leaders who gave up 
Jewish land were guilty 
under religious law of a sin 
worthy of death. 

Now the 73-year-old rabbi 
is fighting to keep his job 
with the Brooklyn congre- 
gation to which he has min- 
istered for half a century. 
"I made a mistake by talk- 
ing,” he told an interviewer 
this weekend. "But sin, I 
didn’t.” 

Yitzhak Babin’s assassi- 
nation last month threw 
New York’s large and vocal 
, Jewish, community into a 
frenzy of anguished self- 

examination. 

The city’s 300,000 Ortho- 
dox Jews, largely concen- 
trated in Brooklyn, have 
been among the most vocif- 
erous critics of the peace 
process. 

With Israeli leaders and 
Rabin's widow, Leah, con- 
demning the extremists 


whose rhetoric created the 
climate that led to the kill- 
ing, fingers were quickly 
pointed towards Brooklyn. 

The Jewish Press, a 
Brooklyn-based newspaper 
popular with the Orthodox 
community, had run 
articles calling Rabin a 
traitor. The AUgemeiner 
Journal, a Yid dish weekly 
published in the city, had 
published a letter calling 
Rabin a Jewish Hitler. 

But it was Rabbi Hechfs 
comments which seemed 
most shocking after the 
killing. Had he provided a 
religious justification for 
Yigal Amir’s actions? 

The Israeli government 
seemed to think so: it an- 
nounced that none of its 
officials would visit the 
Shaare Ziou synagogue 
while be remained its 
rabbi. There were reports 
that he had been sacked 
and gone into hiding. 

In fact Rabbi Hecht bad 
been asked to extend a holi- 
day in Florida while his 


congregation debated wbat 
action to take. Last week it 
suspended him for six 
months on fall pay. 

In his first public com- 
ments since the assassina- 
tion, he vowed to fight for 
his job. *T have never ac- 
cepted tbe suspension,” he 
told the New York Times. 
“And I'm not prepared to 
accept it I built that syna- 
gogue. The last word has 
not been spoken.” 

Shaare Zion is New 

furore in Israel, and Rabbi 
Hecht apologised to Rabin 
in writing several months 
later, saying:“For my part, 
I wish to repudiate any 
words and actions of anger 
which have caused hurt” 

He says he regrets the 
original comments but ve- 
hemently denies any res- 
ponsibility for Rabin’s 
death. 

“L making an innocent 
rabbinical statement, in- 
cited an unhinged man liv- 

‘1 inerted an unhinged man living 10,000 
miles away to kill? He tried to kill Rabin 
eight months ago. 1 never met the guy. 1 

York’s largest Sephardic 
synagogue, with a congre- 
gation of 3,000, mostly Syr- 
ian Jews. They are reported 
to be bitterly divided about 
Rabbi Hecht’s fate. 

In his June remarks, the 
rabbi cited the Jewish 
scholar Maimonides to jus- 
tify his assertion that giv- 
ing np biblically ordained 
land or endangering Jew- 
ish lives was a sin punish- 
able by death. 

His comments caused a 

ing 10,000 miles away to 
kill? The man tried to kill 
Rabin eight months ago. I 
never met the guy. He prob- 
ably doesn’t even speak 

RngliKh.” 

Though many Orthodox 
community leaders have 
been critical of those who 
appeared to advocate vio- 
lence against Israeli lead- 
ers seeking to exchange 
land for peace, many are 
equally critical of Rabbi 
Hechfs treatment. 


“Now the witch-hunt is 
on," said Rabbi Moshe 
Tendler, a professor of eth- 
ics and Talmudic law at the 
Orthodox Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, who ha« himself criti- 
cised the peace process for 
endangering Jewish lives. 

Rabbi Tendler points out 
that Rabbi Hecht Is not a 
posek, a senior rabbi who 
can issue edicts, and his 
comments would not there- 
fore have been construed as 
an ins tr uction. 

"He’s a dramatic orator 
with a flair for exaggera- 
tion, but no matter what he 
had said from the pulpit, no 
one would have interpretat- 
ed it as an order.” 

Some Orthodox leaders 
complain that the Israeli 
government has sought to 
portray all opponents of the 
peace process as extrem- 
ists. “The Orthodox com- 
munity is being painted 
with one brash," said 
Rabbi Steven Dworkin. ex- 
ecutive vice-president of 
the Rabbinical Council of 
America. 

"Everyone’s for peace. 
It’s just that if one has any 
questions about some of the 
details of the peace process, 
then you are portrayed as a 
traitor.” 


Mexico’s ex-president 
goes on the offensive 


Phil Guuon 
hi Mexico CHy 


US jails have 
black majority 

Black prisoners outnumber 
white inmates for the first 
time in America's prisons, ac- 
cording to new figures 
released this week, Ion Katz 
in New York writes. 

The justice department says 

735,200 of the almost 1-5 mil- 
lion inmates held in the cmm- 
try’s jails in 1994 were black. 
Blacks are seven times more 
likely to find themselves m 
jail than whites. 

Rumour of war 

Denouncing a “massive mill* 
ta?T buildup by the govern- 
ment". Muslim rebel leadeis 

said yesterday a new warta 
southern f 5 

almost inevitable. — Reuter. 

School siege ends 
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areas’ international telephone 
links to press for payment of a 
phone bill, estimated at 
£5 million, Israeli and P ales- 
tinian .officials said yester- 
day. — Reuter. •• 

Busy doing nothing 

Civil servants in Kuwait are 
paid an average of nearly 
£11.000 a year hut work for 60 

minutes a day, costing 
£1.18 billion a year in wasted 
salaries, a report said yester- 
day.— AP. 

Cameroon crash 

A jet missed the runway and 
crashed into swamps while 
trying to land in the CameroO- 
nian capital Douala and at 
least 60 people were killed, 
officials and local journalists 
said yesterday. -rAP. _ 

Indian police killed 

Guerrillas from' the Naga 
tribe fighting for indepen- 
dence ambushed a. convoy pr 
fnriian police in the 
eastem state ofNsgalani^lI- 
ing nine of them. United News 
of India reported yester- 
day.— rAP- 

Violent rustlers 

Bands of armed attackers 
raided three remote villages 


in northern Kenya, killed 18 
people and drove off more 
than 40.000 animals, accord- 
ing to police and a local MP 
yesterday. —Reuter. 

US leaves UN body 

The United States said yester- 
day it would pull out of the 
United Nations Industrial De- 
velopment Organisation by 
the end of next year. The US 
has long complained about 
Unldo's alleged excessive 
bureaucracy and lack of effi- 
ciency. — AP. 

Swede to succeed 

Sweden's finance minister, 
Goran Persson, has agreed to 
be nominated as candidate for 
the Social Democratic Party 
and is likely to be- 
came the next prime minister. 
Swedish television news said 
yesterday. — Reuter. . 

Final cut 

Bosnian Muslim director 
Emir Kusturica. whose award- 
winning, and controversial 
film on the war in his home- 
land brought accusations be 
was a Sob apologist has de- 
cided to quit filmmak ing, his 
press office said yesterday. 
Kusturica is seeking French 
citizenship. —Reuter. 


B eleaguered by the 
growing scandal of fam- 
ily involvement in 
drugs, murder and corrup- 
tion, the former Mexican 
president Carlos Salinas has 
come out fi ghting by warning 
that a “tremendous power 
struggle” for the country’s 
future is under way between 
reformers and reactionaries. 

In a strongly-worded eight- 
page letter taxed to the press 
early yesterday, he rejected 
accusations that he was in- 
volved in the assassination 
last year of his party's presi- 
dential candidate, responsible 
, for the current economic cri- 
sis and complicit in the al- 
leged corruption and money- 
laundering activities of his 
brother RauL 

Radi Salinas, who is await- 
ing trial for the murder last 
year of Jos6 Francisco Ruiz 
Massieu, secretary- general of 

the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRD, became 
the subject of an interna- 
tional drugs inquiry when 
tens of millions of dollars 
were discovered in foreign 
bank accounts he had opened 
, under a false name. 

It is understood that about 
$22 million (£14 million) has 
already been found in ac- 
, counts in London, and that ad- 
ditional accounts — possibly 
in British “offshore” locations 
such as the Channel Islands 




naason, readers might feel, I 
Ravense, ego and even, whisper it, a desire to put the 
record straight, frequently result in the kind of publicity 
Psychologists suggest leaves everyone a loser. 

John Mullin on the courtroom battles of public figures. 




Carlos Salinas: Mexican 
“power struggle” warning 

— are being investigat ed . 

An account in Geneva, one 
of several apparently held by 
Radi Salmas In Switzerland, 
holds nearly $84 million. 

Scotland Yard has confirmed 
that its Organised Crime 
Group is now involved in 
both the money-laundering 
inquiry and the murder in- 
vestigation. This is the first 
indication of a possible inter- 
national connexion in the 
Ruiz Massieu case, and also 
suggests a link between the 
murder and the alleged 
money-laundering. 

In his letter, from an undis- 
closed location outside Mex- 
ico. Carlos Salinas attributed 
attempts to “make me respon- 
sible for every current prob- 
lem" to a campaign against 
him by “groups who dung to 
power for decades” and were 
affected by reforms to the eco- 
nomic and political system. 

He accused another past 
president, Luis Echevarria, 
who was in office from 1970- 
76. of a "political offensive" to 
restore the old guard to 
power. Mr Salinas even 
hinted that Mr Echeverria 
could have been among those 
who conspired to kill the PRI 
presidential candidate, Luis 
Donaldo Colas io, in March 
1994. 

He claimed that Mr Eche- 
verria “presented himself un- 


expectedly in my office ... to 
propose ‘his’ candidate” in 
the days immediately after 
Colosio’s assassination. 

"His proposal, clearly, was 
not in favour of Dr Ernesto 
Zedillo [Mexico's current 
president and Mr Salinas’s 
choice to succeed Coloslo]." 

Mr Salinas wrote: "It would 
appear that for Echeverria 
and others, the candidacy of 
Luis Donaldo Colosio repre- 
sented precisely the possibil- 
ity that the social liberalism 
model [of reforms under Mr 
Salinas] would be retained." 

For the first time, Mr Sali- 
nas declared his willingness 
to make himself available 
“for any clarification — even 
of a legal nature”. 

The Mexican government is 

under mounting pressure to 
bring Mr Salinas back to the 
country to free trial, or at 
least to be questioned — he 
has not been formally accused 
of any crime. 

Such a step -would break 
the unwritten law of impu- 
nity for fanner presidents in 
Mexico, and although it might 
strike the government as a 
way of restoring its polularlty 
It would also involve serious 
risks. 

One columnist, Raymundo 
Riva Palacio, warned that Mr 
Zedillo had "little room for 
manoeuvre", because the cor- 
rupt system he was combat- 
tag was "the same the that 
put him in power". 

**We could be seeing not 
only the end of an obsolete 
system but the beginning of a 
total debacle in which — as 
happened with Robespierre — 
a dogmatic moralist rads up 
the victim of what he created 
politically: the guillotine.” 

Meanwhile the mystery of 
where Carlos Salinas is has 
not been dispelled by the pub- 
lication of his letter. 

The authorities in Canada, 
where he appears to have 
spent most of the time since 
going into virtual erifo ^ 
March, say his six-month par- 
mission to stay will expire on 
14 December and that if be 
wishes to extend it “he will 
have to clarify his status". 


Academics clash 
over soul of Wits 


David Berasford 
in Johaimesinirg 


A CA1 

L \des< 
/ \ivor 


CADEMICS who have 
descended from their 
ry towers to engage 
in an earthy brawl with racial 
overtones at South Africa's 
foremost liberal university 
appear likely to pursue their 
quarrel into the courts. 

Legal action seems the only 
way out of one of the most 
corrosive rows seen od this 
country’s campuses, between 
a deputy vice-chancellor at 
Johannesburg's University of 
the Witwatersmnd. Professor 
William Makgoba, and 13 
senior academics. 

It first erupted publicly in 
October after a group of 
senior academics presented 
the vice-chancellor. Professor 
Robert Charlton, with a dos- 
sier accusing Prof Makgoba of 
mismanagement, indulging 
improperly in public criti- 
cism of the institution and — 
most seriously — inflating his 
own academic credentials. 

The accusations led to a 
series of bitter public ex- 
changes between the group — 
which includes seven deans 

— and Prof Makgoba. At the 
weekend Prof Makgoba’s crit- 
ics threatened to sue him 
after he exploited his position' 
to raid their personal records. 

He used information from 
the files to accuse them of tax 
evasion and fraud, among 
other “criminal" activities, 
sending his “dossiers" to the 
ministries of justice and 
police as well as circulating 
them to the media. 

Yesterday he implicitly in- 
vited the vice-chancellor to 

step down in his favour, tell- 
ing a local newspaper that 
Prof Charlton was “out of 
touch” and announcing that 
he was prepared to take over. 

The row at "Wits", as the 
university is popularly 
known, is a confusing one. 
The 13 — all whites apart 
from one African American 

— include some of tbe coun- 
try’s most esteemed academ- 
ics. Their spokesperson is file 
dean of law. Professor Carole 


Lewis, and their de facto 
leader is Professor Charles 
Van Onselen, an historian of 
high repute. 

Prof Makgoba is regarded 
as a liberal with no particu- 
larly militant tendencies. A 
physician, be was appointed 
to his post in October last 
year by a panel which in- 
cluded several of those now 
seeking his downfall Charac- 
terised as the university’s 
“great black hope", he was 
seen as a man qualified to 
succeed as vice-chancellor 
and symbolise foe universi- 
ty’s adherence to foe non- 
racial ideal 

Where it all went awry is 
not clear, but foe divisions in 
Wits’ academic ranks have 
been smouldering for at least 
a year. Last December Prof 
Makgoba wrote to the vice- 
chancellor denouncing Van 
Onselen and company as a 
“sinister gang” of ‘‘rightwing 
liberals” whose influence on 
university affairs was rob- 
bing the institution of its 
rightful place in the “new 
South Africa". 

Prof Van Onselen hit back 
with a detailed investigation 
of Prof Makgoba’s CV. He at 
leges that the professor mis- 
represented himself as a 
member of the British Trans- 
plantation Society and falsely 
claimed an article of his in 
Britain’s Science magazine 
was the most frequently cited 
in the journal; it was only 
“one of the most often cited”, 
pronounced Prof Van Onselen. 

Prof Charlton, who has been 
accused of lacking decisive- 
ness in handling foe dispute, 
has tried to set up a tribunal 
— including two leading Brit- 
ish academics — to settle the 
issue, but Prof Makgoba re- 
fuses to accept its jurisdiction. 

Black students are siding 
unanimously with the embat- 
tled professor whom they por- 
tray as the “O. J. Simpson of 
South Africa". In an institu- 
tion where racial tensions — - 
bom of past disparities fo 
educational provision under 
apartheid — have long been 
close to foe surface, the im- 
pact on morale Is devastating. 
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France hits the streets 

1968 it's not: but Chirac has to start negotiating 


FRANCE IS suffering from “a widening 
social fracture ... for which the entire 
nation will soon pay the price” — J 
Chirac. An appropriate quotation for 
troubled times as the strike movement 
gathers momentum? Not quite, because 
that was President Chirac orating dur- 
ing the election campaign on the need 
to protect the poor and defend the 
welfare programme. This week the mes- 
sage is very different: the French people 
should stop "taking the soft option” and 
start attacking the "disease of public 
deficit”. Can this really be the same 
Gaullist leader who described unem- 
ployment as the "priority of priorities’' 
and reproached those complaining 
about the budgetary deficit for "exag- 
geration"? The kindest verdict today, as 
his chosen prime minister attacks wel- 
fare while unemployment slips upward, 
is that the President has never known 
his own mind. The more likely explana- 
tion is that — as our Paris correspon- 
dent reported at the time — Mr Chirac 
had "dropped conservatism . . . and 
spread a social message which under- 
cuts the Socialist Party,” buying votes 
by committing himself to wipe out pov- 
erty without any estimate of the cost 
The electorate gave him the indulgent 
benefit of the doubt the outcome has 
been disastrous for France. 

It is possible to make out an economic 
case for some of the proposed reforms, 
though many of the figures are dis- 
puted. Much is made of the defects of a 
system allowing railway workers to 
retire at 50 because that was the age 
limit for steam engine drivers. How 
long can the burden of taxation, the 
highest of any industrial country ex- 
cept Italy, be sustained? Yet the breadth 
of support for the current action indi- 
cates that the protest is by no means 
limited to sectional interests nor con- 
fined to arguments over economic pol- 
icy. A great deal of public outrage is 
directed rather at an autocratic form of 


government in which the Prime Minis- 
ter Alain Juppe merely seems to emu- 
late the presidential style. It is as much 
a protest against the pretensions of 
Gaullism as against the politics of tight- 
ening fiscal control. 

The Juppe government now acknowl- 
edges that it has failed to communicate 
effectively with the public: it would 
have been wiser to admit this earlier. 
Mr Chirac displayed his style to worst 
advantage some time ago with his in- 
sensitive and poorly explained decision 
to resume nuclear testing. The sense of 
patriotism which he hoped to rekindle 
was, in the post cold-war age. an anach- 
ronism. Instead he conveyed the unset- 
tling impression of being wilful and 
dogmatic. Last month Mr Chirac again 
failed to carry the electorate with him 
when he discovered a new "priority pf 
priorities" in the budget deficit Mr 
Juppe has also been hard to track. He 
di smiss ed finance minister Alain Made- 
lin who might have coaxed through 
some needed reforms, only to blunder 
much less ably down the same road 
while sacking most of the women min- 
isters whom he had brought in to "femi- 
nise" the cabinet Though Mr Juppe 
calls his new reform programme coura- 
geous, many of his own colleagues have 
found it bewildering. If it is being 
driven by the assumed need for conver- 
gence with monetary union targets this 
has been barely explained, far less ade- 
quately argued. 

This is the politics of confusion 
which deserves no better treatment 
than it is now getting on the streets. 
Parallels with 1968 are wide of the 
mark: even among the students there is 
no desire to overthrow institutions. But 
there is a deeper confusion (and it is not 
confined to France) over what society 
really wants from its leaders. The 
answers can only be begin to be sought 
through the negotiations which Mr 
Chirac has so far refused. 


The rise and rise of Mr Murdoch 

Where is the politician with the guts to challenge his power? 


AS SO OFTEN Rupert Murdoch is 
thinking two moves ahead of his com- 
petitors in the scramble for domination 
of the multimedia revolution. While the 
Office of Fair Trading has at last de- 
cided to review BSkyB’s dominant posi- 
tion in the (analogue) pay-TV market, 
Mr Murdoch is developing the ad- 
vanced products division of National 
Transcommunications (NTL) — quietly 
purchased a couple of months ago — 
which could give him a monopoly of 
encoding for the new generation of 
digital terrestial as well as satellite 
television operations. While Mr Mur- 
doch — and all praise to his entrepre- 
neurial flair — was announcing plans 
For a world-wide television channel to 
rival CNN, the Foreign Office helped 
him by cutting £5.4 million from the 
already tight budget of the BBC World 
Service, a jewel in Britain's crown with 
at least 133 million listeners world- 
wide. (A better solution would be to cut 
£8 mill ion from the FO’s inflated budget 
and give it to the World Service). 

For all his undoubted business acu- 
men, Mr Murdoch is operating against 
the public interest in two important 
respects. First by outbidding competi- 
tors, he has hi-jacked what used to be 
important acts of public participation 
— the watching of major sporting 
events live on television — into minor- 
ity events confined to the less than 20 
per cent of homes signed up to his 
satellite television. In the case of foot- 
ball (and to a lesser extent, film s) this is 
in danger of becoming a stranglehold. 


Mr Murdoch argues that he risked 
hundreds of millions of shareholders' 
money which anyone else could have 
done. True. But it is also true that News 
International paid virtually no tax — as 
a result of legal juggling — on its profits 
of £1 billion since 1986 and doesn't have 
the programming costs which terrestial 
channels are (rightly) saddled with. 
Could he have afforded to bid so high 
had it been a level playing field and also 
had the BBC not been so politically and 
financially strapped from matching his 
bids? Britain’s football grounds have 
recently been transformed by what is in 
effect public money (which otherwise 
would have been paid as tax by the 
football pools). It is wrong after such 
expenditure that live televised viewing 
of football should become a minority 
event. 

Second, and much more important, 
the combined clout of the Murdoch 
media empire has bequeathed to him an 
influence on political events which is 
against the public interest. Research by 
the Guardian’s Martin Linton showed 
how the Sun's floating voters won the 
last election for the Conservatives. Now 
Labour appears to be so mesmerised by 
the prospect of Mr Murdoch’s rotten 
borough being delivered to Tony Blair 
on a platter that their spokesmen ac- 
quire frozen lips when invited to criti- 
cise. The power of the Murdoch empire 
cries out to be taken on — except that 
no one has the balls to do it If we are 
not carefhl it will move up from Fourth 
Estate into a higher division. 


The exodus of the refugees 

Another Nigerian may be deported without proper reason 


IF YOU want to know how the current 
asylum system works — let alone the 
new one — look more closely at Abio- 
dun igbinidu’s case. Mr Igbinidu, a 
member of Campaign for Democracy in 
Nigeria, reached the UK in June seek- 
ing political asylum. He was arrested 
for invalid travel documents. By defini- 
tion, persecuted people cannot ask for 
proper papers — they would he re- 
arrested for trying to flee. Mr Igbinidu 
Is reported to have been arrested 10 
times in Nigeria and tortured in custo- 
dy. Not surprisingly, he believes he 
would be re-arrested and imprisoned if 
forced to return. Mr Igbinidu is not a 
major dissident but as the world press 
has documented, the current Nigerian 
regime does not restrict its illegal ar- 
rests to major figures. Eight other civil 
rights protesters were executed along- 
side Ken Saro-Wiwa less than four 
weeks ago. Nineteen others now await 
trial Few people in the West are fam- 


iliar with any of them. Yet none of this 
impresses Home Office ministers. Mr 
Igbinidu’s application for asylum was 
rejected, his appeal against this deci- 
sion was dismissed, and yesterday the 
immigration minister, Ann Widde- 
combe, declared with her normal ideo- 
logical certitude that Mr Igbinidu must 
be returned. 

Mr Igbinidu’s lawyers are seeking a 
judicial review of his case on Friday. 
Not even the Home Office — after 
earlier shameful incidents — is going to 
put him on a plane before then. But 
judicial review can only look at 
whether officials went through the cor- 
rect procedures — not whether they 
reached the right conclusion. Of 2,000 
decisions taken on Nigerian applica- 
tions so far this year, only one has been 
granted asylum and three have been 
given exceptional leave to remain. The 
question remains: what does it take to 
win refugee status in the UK today? 



Letters to the Editor 


What’s on a 
reader’s mind 


Living in sin with the Synod 


I F THE Princess of Wales is 
convinced seriously 111 
people coming round after an 
operation can be comforted 
by finding her at their bed- 
side — rather than startled 
into thinking they are hallu- 
cinating. with possibly grave 
medical consequences — then 
perhaps she should offer to 
put this gift to practical use 
by training as a nurse. 
Monica Wilson. 

6 Car way Road. 

London W24NH. 

I N the 1980s many of us car- 
ried cards stating that, in a 
national disaster, we did not 
want to be visited in hospital 
by Mrs Thatcher. I have now 
begun to cany this card a gain , 
stating that I do not want to be 
visited by Princess Diana 
Michael Hatfield. 

100 Goldsmith Avenue, 
London W3 6HW. 

I N his Budget speech Ken- 
neth Clarke referred to 5,000 
extra police and 10,000 more 
closed-circuit TVs. If these 
are the same 5,000 police and 
10,000 TVs that Michael How- 
ard promised at the Tory 
Party Conference, should not 
Howard be sacked for betray- 
ing Budget secrets? 

John Davies. 

18 Hellath Wen. Nantwich, 
Cheshire C-W5 7BB. 

Y OO report (December 2) 
that “the National Grid 
(was) two steps away from 
power cuts" on November 17. 
We were by no means two 
steps away. There was a two- 
hour power cut in Ingleton (at 
least) on that evening. 
Elizabeth Delap. 

2 Gainford Road. 

Ingleton DL2 SHQ. 

H OW clever of your former 
home town to name its 
new concert hall after Leslie 
Bridgewater, the man who, 
with his Quintet, used to 
bring light music to the old 
BBC Home Service. But how 
could Manchester worthies 
forget what Sir John Barbir- 
olli gave to their city? Not 
calling it the Barbirolli Hall is 
nothing less than a disgrace. 
Fritz Spiegl. 

4 Windermere Terrace, 
Liverpool. 

R eactions to Jonathan 
Sacks's defence of “com- 
munity” values (Face to 
Faith. December 2) show just 
how community has come to 
mean “absence of". So com- 
munity development really 
means the absence of actual 
development; community 
councils are forums without 
any powers; community 
schools and community core 
betray the absence of proper 
provision — and community 
politics mean no Identifiable 
policies. 

Des McConagby. 

10 Falkner Street 
Liverpool L8 7PZ. 

H OW is it that Nick Leeson 
can be tried on fraud 
charges in Singapore in two 
days at comparatively little 
cost whereas fraud trials in 
this country take months or 
years at enormous cost? 

Elsie Henley. 

11 Ravenscourt Road, 

Derby DE22 4DL. 

I T COMES as no surprise 
that a representative of 
Families Need Fathers starts 
his letter (December 2): 
“About 100 parents a year kill 
their own children. Most of 
these are mothers.” This 
organisation is hardly likely 
to point out that many (most?) 
women who kill their child- 
ren are suffering from a 
severe mental Illness. Fam- 
ilies Need Fathers should find 
a better way to get their point 
across than by reviling moth- 
ers. An excellent start would 
be to rename themselves 
Families Need Good Fathers. 
Pauline Bagg. 

Monkswood Avenue, 

Waltham Abbey, 

Essex EN9. 


A S A member of General 
Synod 1 did not applaud 
Archbishop Carey's 
speech in the debate on the 
family (Carey’s attack widens 
marriage split, December 1). 
It played into a rightwing tab- 
loid agenda that is more 
about social control than 
about real understanding and 
responsibility. 

The report. Something to 
Celebrate, states unequivo- 
cally that lifelong, monoga- 
mous marriage lies at the 
heart of the Church’s under- 
standing of how the love of 
God is made manifest In the 
gonial companionship of a 
man and a woman, and is 
clear that the increasing prac- 
tice of cohabitation is no 
reason to modify this belief 
What the report does, and 
what the Archbishop failed to 
help the Synod understand, is 
to show how this firm com- 
mitment might be made 
within a theological perspec- 
tive which welcomes diver- 
sity. It tries to show how, for 
example, cohabiting couples, 
divorced people who continue 
jointly to parent their child- 
ren, and gay people in loving 
and committed relationships 
may have so much to offer the 
Church and society through 
their different experiences. 


My concern is that the Arch- 
bishop’s uncompromising 
speech will lead the Church of 
England to a less authentic 
place, where the quality of 
our life as an inclusive com- 
munity is put at risk. 

(Rev) lan Stubbs. 

91 Wemeth Hall Road. 

Oldham OL84BG. 

H AVING read much of the 
report I make the 
following observations. 

• There Is no recommend- 
ation that denigrates the 
Christian marriage ideal; 

• The idea that “no single 
form of the family was a God- 
given ideal" Is not merely an 
impression left by the report 
— it Is a biblical fact and an 
historical experience within 
the Church itself; 

• The relevant words from 
the report are these: “Anxiety 
among churchgoers about co- 
habitation is best allayed not 
by judgmental attitudes about 
‘fornication’ and ‘living in , 
sin’ but by the confident cele- 
bration of marriage and the i 
affirmation and support of | 
what in cohabiting relation- 
ships corresponds most with I 
the Christian ideal”; ’ 

• We enter the season when i 
we celebrate an irregular 
family arrangement when a | 


man took to wife a woman 
bearing the child of another. 
Through this arrangement 
the one whom we call “The 
Son of God” took flesh and 
dwelt among us. Is there a 
message here? 

(Rev) Ron Smith. 

Elmstead Vicarage, 

Church Road, Elmstead, 
Colchester C07 7AW. 

I SUPPORT fully what the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
had to say but resent being 
labelled by The Guardian as a 
"right-wing moralist”. 1 am 
simply a Christian who feels 
that though changes in atti- 
tude may occur in our soci- 
ety, the Christian Gospel and 
approach to morality remains 
true. 

(Rev) Michael Sparrow. 

15 Nudger Green. 

Dobcross. Oldham OL3 SAW. 

T O MY partner and me. 

there is little difference in 
commitment betweeu mar- 
riage and cohabitation. Not 
ad of us want to enter into a 
state (of matrimony) which 
underpins the bigoted patri- 
archal society that the so- 
called Christian Church (for 
Christ never Imposed any- 
thing on anyone) would have 
us kow-tow to. Isn’t it about 


time that people started to ask 
questions of a Church which 
would be very hard-put to vin- 
dicate itself in the face of the 
abuse of childr en, husbands 
and wives; and the discrimi- 
nation against women and 
those who do not conform to 
its rules? 

L for one, will not be dic- 
tated to by a church which is 
completely out of touch with 
my needs. 

Angie Gold. 

Merebank Lane. 

London CRO. 

lafHERE does Archbishop 
VV Carey obtain his author- 
ity to pontificate on the sanc- 
tity of marriage? The founda- 
tion ofhis Church was due to 
the desire erf Henry Vm for a 
divorce. And before that, 
most of the stories in the 
Bible show powerful men 
having many wives and 
concubines. 

Jesus himself was the 
product of a one-parent fam- 
ily and constantly urged his 
followers to leave their fam- 
ilies to follow him; St Paul, 
the true founder of Christian- 
ity, allowed marriage only as 
a last resort. 

Edward GwlnnelL 
12 West Park. 

Yeovil BA20 IDE. 



An out-of-touch reviewer 


S PLENDID to read that 
James Hail’s fingertips 
went a-quiver at Wadriingtons 
when reviewing the "On The 
Human Fbnn" show (The best 
ideas are set In stone. Novem- 
ber 28). 

He remarks how many of 
the female figures modelled 
by Dagas and Rodin touch 
themselves and he speculates 
as to why that is. 

Has he never heard Michel- 
angelo's dictum that a sculp- 


ture should be able to roll 
down a hill without breaking? 
It is clear (hat technically, a 
wort: is going to be stronger if 
the arms are attached. Surely 
the self-touching works in 
this show have to do with 
Waddingtons’ choice of work 
because both sculptors have 
also made many non-touching 
work. 

Gerda Rubinstein. 

15 Quentin Road, 

London SE23 5DQ. 


Britain: a refuge for tyrants 


[“HE moral and intellectual 
I vacuum of Britain’s new 
jylum laws is in bitter con- 
ast with the thoughtful and 
rincipled approach advo- 
ited in Sudan by Dr Ahmed 
aradawi (Obituary, Decam- 
»r 1). Unlike Michael How- 
rd. Dr Kara da wi regarded 
jfugees as an important 
uman resource. 

The words "bogus asylum- 
sekers” would have been be- 
eath him, yet Sudan — like 
any African countries — 
as hosted hundreds of thou- 
inds more refugees than our 
‘If-pentred shores. 

In six weeks, thousands of 
sylum-seekers In Britain 
ill have their benefits 
ashed. Many will end up de- 
indent on soap kitchens and 
nergency shelters. Many are 
ighly educated and moti- 
tied, and have suffered trau- 
iatic treatment at home: but 
e treat them as pariahs. The 
» per cent rise in Home 
ffice rejections shows how 
mlcal we can be. 

Of course the Government 
ants to attenuate the BBC 
forid Service; its impartial- 
y has created an ambarrass- 
igiy false impression of what 
ri tain’s really like- 
eter Vemey. 
ditor, Sudan Update. 

0 Box 10. Hebden Bridge, 
rest Yorkshire HX7 6UX. 

T HE Government intro- 
duced restrictions on visas 
for members of the Nigerian 


military and their families in 
June 1993. following the an- 
nulment of the election 
results. On a number of occa- 
sions these restrictions have 
proved inadequate at keeping 
out high-ranking officials ar- 
riving as representatives of 
the Nigerian military regime. 
On September 21 this year, 
Ahmed Abdullah!, a senior 
member of the Provisional 
Ruling Council, the Foreign 
Secretory, Tom Ikimi. and 
Chief Ernest Shone karu a per- 
sonal representative of Gen- 
eral Abacha, were admitted to 
Britain. I am still waiting for 
the results of the Foreign 
Office enquiry into the clear 
breach of the agreed 
restrictions. 

As recently as November 
20, two senior members of the 
Nigerian military regime who 
had defended the recent exe- 
cutions entered Britain. You 
can guarantee that fins was 
not a shopping trip. 

In December 1993. an EU 
embargo on the supply of ‘le- 
thal equipment” to Nigeria 
was introduced, and the For- 
eign Office said it would 
review arms sales on a "case- 
by-case” basis. Yet in 2993 
and 1994, a total of 36 export 
licences were granted for a 
wide range of military goods, 
i nrlnding for the export of CS 
gas and rubber bullets in 
June 1995. 

Tony Lloyd MP- 

House of Commons, 

London SWIA OAA. 


Home Secretary on probation 


L ORD Donaldson’s article 
(Beware this abuse, De- 
cember 1) and your editorial 
(December 2) strike a strong 
note of resonance for the Pro- 
bation Service this week. 

A Government proposal to 
abandon over 30 years of 
highly developed, university- 
based training for probation 
officers was rejected by 98 per 
cent of consul tees earlier this 
year. Ignoring this, the Home 
Secretary went on to lay be- 
fore Parliament a Statutory 
instrument, aimed at remov- 
ing the entry qualifications 
for probation officers. 

The Probation Service has 
urged the Government to 
allow this highly controver- 
sial issue to be debated by the 
House of Commons, so that we 
might at least have the benefit 
of parliamentary democracy. 
This has been refused and the 
matter is to be debated instead 
in a House of Commons Com- 
mittee today. No doubt a hand- 
picked group of Conservative 
MPs will out-vote the opposi- 
tion and, in so doing, they will 
destroy all the entry require- 
ments and training arrange- 
ments built up by the Proba- 
tion Service and the 
universities for over 30 years 
and leave the Service without 


standards of entry. Lord Don- 
aldson raises the possibility of 
a government “seeking to 
make itself immune to inde- 
pendent criticism” and ctf “a 
political party having become 
convinced of its own recti- 
tude." In this case, not only 
judges and magistrates, but 
also the Royal College of Psy- 
chiatrists. the Howard League 
for Penal Reform, the Stand- 
ing Conference on Drug 
Abuse, the Sainsbury Centre 
for Mental Health and the 
British Association of Social 
Work have all urged the Home 
Secretary to reconsider his po- 
sition. These organisations 
know, as Lord Donaldson 
reminds us, that those who 
work with “human wicked- 
ness and frailty” need to be 
highly trained, skilled arid 
supported, even if they do not 
always agree with the Home 
Secretary. 

Helen Schofield. 

Assistant General Secretary, 
National Association 
of Probation Officers. 

10 Fawnbrake Avenue. 

London SE24 OBY. 


We may edit letters lor clarity 
and concision. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those we 
do not use. 



A Country Diary 


CHESHIRE: I have always 
been fascinated by those wild 
plants, especially the ferns, 
which are able to find a borne 
in what appear to be the most 
deprived habitats, such as 
cliff or rock faces, walls and 
bridges. The best example of 
this we have locally is the 
railway line that runs 
through the village. A three- 
arched viaduct carries the 
tracks over the eastern end to! 
the valley: they then run 
through a cutting and under 
six bridges before reaching 
the next station up the line. 
Both the viaduct and the 
bridges were built during the 
reign of Queen Victoria, in 
dark bine mortared brick, the 
only major structural 
changes since being the in- 
troduction of electricity 
cables. Well-established ferns 
are the dominant occupants 
of the man-made sites, the 
particular attraction for 
them probably being related 
to the seclusion and en- 
lianced humidity provided by 
the railway cutting environ- 
ment Another factor may 
well be the lack of competi- 
tion from other plants in 


these cramped situations. By 
far the commonest fern found 
on all the bridges and the 
viaduct Is the wail-rue (As- 
plenium ruta-muraria) 
which, as the specific name 
suggests, has been one of the 
most successful colonisers of 
these habitats. Its attractive, 

w intergreen, finely divided 
triangular fronds are very 
similar to die leaves of the 
rue family of flowering 
plants. Less numerous and 
not found on every bridge is 
another member of the As- 
plenium group, the black 
spleenwort (Asplenium adian- 
tum-nigrum) which gets its 
name from the black stalks 
that can often be as long as 
the leaiy fronds. Another win- 
ter green fern, with finely cut 
glossy green leaves, it would 
probably be more at home in 
a rock crevice or stoney bank. 
The harts tongue fern (As- 
plenium scoloppendrlum) 
grows on the parapet of the 
viaduct and just two of the 
bridges, with fronds that 
resemble the leaves of a dock 
— it never looks secure cling- 
ing to the masonry. 

JM THOMPSON 
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O NE thing that might 
be irritating Mr 
Dacre is employing 
as a columnist someone who 
plans to buy the paper's 
main rival. Andrew Neil 
wants the Express group 
mid yet, despite his ambi- 
tion for the future, he can- 
not let go of the past: he still 
believes, it appears, that he 
is editor of the Sunday 
Times. On Sunday, along- 
side two other important 
pundits (Jimmy Hill and 
Paul Daniels), he appeared 
on BBC2’s The Mrs Merton 
Show, and had already 
referred to the Sunday 
Times as “we" when Mrs 
Merton asked after the 
secret of his sexual appeal. 

“I always have the biggest 
organ on a Sunday." he 
replied. Oh dear. For all the 
Dorothy Parker-esque bril- 
liance of the aperpu, the 
time has come to let yester- 
day go. For God’s sake, 
Andrew, let it go. 

A lthough it paints a 
thrilllngly romantic 
picture of the profes- 
sion, Ml5’s new brochure 
for students thinking of be- 
coming spies tends towards 
the obscure. Take this 
opaque guidance on surveil- 
lance: “It is very important 
that these targets do not be- 
come aware that they are 
under investigation.” Close 
students of MI5 trace this 
recherche notion to Th un- 
derball. in which M briefs 
Bond thus: "Now listen, 007, 
it is vital on this mission 
that you do not send Smersh 
a telegram warning them of 
your identity.” "Really, sir? 
Are you sure?” "It's most 
unorthodox, Bond, I know. 
But 003 sent Blofeld a post- 
card before he reached 
Tobago, and you can hardly 
have forgotten what hap- 
pened to h im." 

I N his scoop about Di- 
ana’s bedside visits, the 
News of the World's 
Clive GoodmaB described 
how the Princess contacted 
him, via the mobile phone of 
a photographer coincidcp- 
tally standing outside a nos- 
pital as she emerged. Mr 
Goodman says he was at 
home "reclining to sm arm-* 
chair to my study". But 
where else? I tried to con- 
tact him yesterday with an 

unconfirmed rumour, but 
without success. The NoW^s 
royal editor was in his oak- 
panelled study, in a tuxedo, 
smoking a Monte Chnsto in 
front of a blazing are -^ e 
was re-reading one onus 
first-edition ThomasCm^- 
Ivle’s, and could not be dis- 
turbed. Oh well. Inciden- 
tally, the rumour 
surrounds Mr Goodman s 
plans to become the first 
NoW hack to complain to 
Lord Wakeham’s PCC about 
having his private mvaded 
b v the royal family. . . 
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OLJTICAL reform is 
Labour's modern 
proofs amid much con- 
trary evidence, that it 
remains a seriously progres- 
sive party. Ar the next elec- 
tion, the hug® reforms to 
which it is committed — Scot- 
tish and Welsh devolution, a 
Freedom of Information Act 
incorporation into British 
law of the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights, House 
of Lords reform — will be by 
far the largest mark distin- 
guishing it from the Tories. 
Compared with economic pol- 
icy, social policy, immigra- 
tion policy, penal policy and 
even policy on Europe, these 
pledges represent a massive 
party divide. They are also in 
danger of becoming, for 
Labour, a cumulative politi- 
cal disaster. 

The phrase that flips off the 
tongue is constitutional 
reform. The fluency makes it 
sound easy. Changing the 
constitution anywhere is a 


profoundly radical act; and 
therefore difficult. But chang- 
ing it in the UK. where it has 
so seldom been changed by 
conscious political decision, 
is most difficult of an. Yet the 
familiar shopping- list has al- 
ready made it banaL And that 
is Labour's first failure. It 
either does not understand, or 
chooses to conceal, how radi- 
cal its programme is. Unless 
it alters that fundamental 
misperception, it runs the 
risk of this, its unique selling 
proposition, not only being 
trashed but assisting at the 
failure of much else it wants 
to do. 

This would be a calamity 
for the party, and a tragedy 
for the country. The country 
is readier for reform than it 
has ever been. Not, perhaps, 
for the aridities of small-print 
devolution, but more cer- 
tainly for the purging of the 
old politics. Reform is the one 
item on anyone’s agenda that 
might address the anomie and 
cynicism rife in the land. Yet 
the particular failure of 
Labour’s stance is more likely 
to redouble than redress the 
despair. It woefully underesti- 
mates the seriousness of its 
own pledges, and has not 
begun to establish the two 
preconditions for success: 
first, a programme with both 
strategy and tactics worked 
out, and second, the trans- 
forming of generalised public 


discontent into real popular 
enthusiasm for what the 
party is, in theory, offering. 

The shopping-list Is at vari- 
able readiness. Freedom of In- 
formation was a bill worked 
out before the 1992 election, 
and the EC HR is a ready- 
made text that a new Parlia- 
ment either takes or leaves. 
Perilous traps await Getting 
their feet under the ministe- 
rial desks, not all Labour 
people will resist the White- 
hall lures seeking to convince 
them that more open govern- 
ment can only do them harm. 
There will also be voices 
round the Cabinet table sud- 
denly challenging the Human 
Rights Convention on the 
grounds that British judges 
all went to public school. But 
the momentum af a decade's 
commitment would probably 
suffice to crush the 
reactionaries. 

Consider, however, two 
more explosive pledges. 
House of Lords reform Is an- 
other mantra gliding through 
every progressive speech. It 
appeals to obvious utilitarian 
simplicities. Stop hereditary 
peers voting: exalt the heroic 
independence of cross-bench 
barons: count up the remain- 
ing imbalance between Tory. 
Labour and Lib Dem life 
peers: fill the discrepancy 
with 70 or perhaps 100 Labour 
appointees: and lo, suddenly, 
there appears a second cham- 


ber modernised for the 23st 
century. 

This is the phoniest cosmet- 
ics since Gerry Adams’s last 
Pledge or perpetual peace. 
There's talk of moderating 
the pogrom by allowing a 
select portion of hereditaries 
to keep the vote. There’s also 
n notion that, with the er- 
mined quango in place, a 
Royal Commission will delib- 
erate about its future. Mean- 
while. the party that never 
ceases to inveigh against the 
scandal of Tory quango ism 
seriously proposes to intro- 
duce its own version into the 
heart of government: its own 
series of patronage nominees 
presumably waiting to be 
topped by another lot, re-mak- 
ing the party balance when a 
different government gets in. 

Echoes of the same hackery 1 
reach through Labour's plans 
for Scotland. These have had 
mare consideration than the 
second- chamber gerryman- 
dering. Six years' work in a 
constitutional convention 
produced a detailed devolu- 
tion scheme that satisfies 
what have become almost 
consensual Scottish aspira- 
tions. Devolving the Scottish 
Office’s powers to an elected 
assembly makes sense in 
principle and has some coher- 
ence in practice. Moreover, 
the process was elevated 
above party, being driven by 
Labour but run by church- 
men. aided by academics and 
engaged in by the Lib Dems. 

However, Labour's plan is 
brutally flawed. It was origi- 
nally promoted by a man who 
scorned, perhaps detested, the 
English: the late John Smith. 
It neatly suits Scotland, but 
entirely ignores the UK. It 
leaves Scotland over-repre- 
sented by IB seats at Westmin- 
ster, while removing from 
Westminster all control over 
the work of nine departments 
as they affect Scotland. It Is 
now becoming clearer how 
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Labour hopes to deal with Mk 

these and similar delicate AT I3SI. H|| ISSUe 
questions: by asserting that 

while Scotland gains much, 

Scotland will lose nothing. No ^ 
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ment of new politics and new 
reform. As things presently 
stand, in short. Labour is well 
on the way to drowning con- 
stitutional change in the acid 
bath of political jobbery, fm 
not certain this is what Mr 
Blair intends. He will cer- 
tainly hate to see it thus de- 
scribed. He talks like a man 
who really believes in new 
politics, Eterhaps part of the 
problem is that the men over- 
seeing it all are part-timers 
Vast complex and interlock 
ing though the programme is 
nobody is in charge, and the 
overseers, Jack Straw and 
Lord Irvine of Lairg, besides 
having much else to do, ex- 
hibit a less than visionary in- 
terest in constitutional 
reform. 

But unless the syndrome of 
negligence, trivialisation and 
jobbery' is exorcised soon by 
Mr Blair, 1 think his project 
will founder. There will cer- 
tainly be no new politics. In 
the country at large, the ene- 
mies of reform will out- 
number its potential support- 
ers. as they watch it being 
perverted into the crudest of 
political enterprises, without 
shape or strategic purpose. In 
that state, it could be worse 
than useless. A bogus new 
Lords not only gives reform a 
bad name but could cause 
Labour big trouble without 
any compensating advantage. 

Unless reform is done prop- 
erly. it would be better not 
done at alL 


On Thursday: Where they 
should begin 


Pierre Haski argues France’s currency ambitions have exposed a chasm between the 
establishment and the ‘excluded’, and below, John Redwood wants us to save Europe 

Despair on the streets 

H 


ISTORIANS of the 
future will have a 
tough time ex- 
plaining France's 
1995 winter of dis- 
content How could a comfort- 
ably elected president and a 
brilliant prime minister pro- 
voke in a matter of months 
the biggest social movement 
in at least ID years, conftise 
markets, and alienate their 
voters so quickly? The ques- 
tion would tie a mere citribe-. 
ity if it 'didn't carry with it the 
risk of preventing Europe's 
ambition- of creating a single 
currriicy before the end of the 
century. 

There Is no easy explana- 
tion. On one level. President 
Jacques Chirac is today pay- 
ing the price of his election 
campaign demagogy. Chirac, 
having to fight against fellow 
rightist and old friend 
Edouard Bahadur, promised 
to solve France’s record un- 
employment cut the public 
deficit and save the country's 
welfare state without new 
taxes or cuts in services. 
Fighting social exclusion be- 
came his election motto, to 
the point where France’s 
equivalent of Spitting Ima ge 
showed him with Che Gueva- 
ra's beret and cigar, l e adin g 
the assault on social injustice 
a nd capitalism. 

It took six months before 
the truth was out: it proved 
impossible to do. The old say- 
ing that election promises 
only commit those who be- 
lieve in them proved right 

This has been a further 
blow to politicians' credibil- 
ity in France. The past decade 
has cost the French political 
filite dearly and widened the 
gap between the population 
and its rulers, whether from 
the right or the left. The grow- 
ing arrogance of the political 
class, more and more .ma d e 
up of enargues — graduates of 
the elite EcoJe rationale d’ad- 
m mlstration (ENA} — rather 
than from the ranks of mori- 
bund political parties, com- 
bined with large corruption 
scandals affecting the whole 
political spectrum, have 
helped discredit politicians. 
The nation had greeted the 



end of ideology in the 1960s as 
a welcome development — 
but it has been replaced only 
by a void in ideas. 

The current strike move- 
ment is a clear reflection of 
this growing gap: no major 
mainstream political figure 
can claim to represent the 
strikers' aspirations and de- 
mands. Worse, many figures 
on the left agree discreetly 
with Prime Minister Alain 
Jupp&’s plan to revamp the 
deficit-ridden social-security 
system, but do not have the 
courage to say so. Indeed, 
many of Juppd’s suggestions 
were developed in his time by 
socialist prime minister Mi- 
chel Rocard, who Called to 
carry them through. 

This leaves the door open to 
Jean-Marie Le Pan’s extreme- 
right National Front to repre- 
sent and capitalise on the pop- 


ular protest movement A 
recent poll showed, that 70 per 
cent of Le Pen’s voters sup- 
ported the strike, a surprise 
in view of the active role of 
the communist-led CGT union 
in the movement but a reflec- 
tion of the National Front’s 
inroads In the formerly left- 
leaning working-class sub- 
urbs of major cities. An early 
general election, as some 
rightwing politicians have 
suggested as a way out of the 
current crisis, would cer- 
tainly benefit the extreme 
right 

Trade unions have shown 
similar divisions, with the 
secretary-general of tbe coun- 
try's second-largest union, Ni- 
cole Notat of the CFDT, refus- 
ing to join others in 
condemning the plan out- 
right France has one of 
Europe’s lowest levels of 
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membership in trade unions 
and political parties. This 
lack of representatiion is a 
major factor in the current 
crisis: no one really talks for 
the excluded, the millions of 
workers who feel insecure to 
the midst of the country's 
transformation. This explains 
the sense of despair, the noth- 
ing-to-lose attitude. 

This gap was first exposed 
by the 1992 referendum cam- 
paign on the Maastricht 
treaty, which was narrowly 
won by the Yes camp, includ- 
ing all major mainstream po- 
litical figures. The French 
love affair with Europe was 
over, victim, of the deep reces- 
sion of the late 1980s. The 
referendum was both a revolt 
against a technocratic Euro- 
dream (or what looked like 
one), and against the French 
elite itself. France appeared 


as a two-speed country, one 
modernised and outward- 
looking, the other inward- 
looking and terrified by the 
loss of borders, physical or 
psychological. 

Are the current strikes the 
No camp's revenge? Not con- 
sciously. as Europe’s future is 
not at tbe centre of France's 
political and social debate, as 
it Is in Britain. Only postmen 
and electricity workers refer, 
in their demands, to Brussels 
decisions to liberalise their 
sectors. But implicitly, it's 
France's drive towards the 
single currency and the tough 
German-Inspired conditions 
imposed by the Maastricht 
treaty that are at stake. 

Chirac’s about-turn on his 
election promises were un- 
doubtedly caused by the need 
to reassure markets about the 
pursuit of the franc fbrt and 
the country's ability to reduce 
its deficit in time for the 
single currency, officially on 
January 1 1999. Tbe tough-, 
ness of his prime minister's' 
plan and the announcement 
of a two-year austerity period 
stem from this schedule. For 
France is terrified of being 
left out of Europe's core. 

Why is France so obses- 
sional about this plan? It’s a 
question France’s filrte is not 
as kin g. It sees in a closer 
European union the only way 
for France to compensate for 
its loss of status in the post- 
colonial world. This could 
only be done in alliance with 
Germany, as Britain was 
looking the other way. 

The meeting this Thursday 
in Baden Baden between Pres- 
ident Chirac and Chancellor 
Kohl will bring a new confir- 
mation of this key element of 
French strategy, whether it's 
Mitterrand or Chirac in the 
Elysee Palace. The question is 
whether French leaders have 
the strength to carry this pro- 
gramme through, or whether 
French people will bury in 
the same breath Juppd’s plan 
and political ambitions, but 
also dreams of monetary 
union. 


Pierre Haski is Foreign Editor at 
Liberation 
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■HE French have taken 
to the streets. Their 
.government has pro- 
nosed some extremely 
tough budget cuts and they 
arejiianned. Dr Beeching 
has visited the French rail- 
ways. French people al- 
ready have to pay to stay to 
hospital- Unemployment is 
one tolO of the workforce. 

Meanwhile, the Germans 
are busily buying Swiss 
francs, sending that cur- 
rency through the roof and 
leading to factory closures 
ta (he cantons. ^ Ger- 
mans are to 

currency union will abobsh 
their DM, the symbol of 

strength over the postwar 

period, and replace it wit h 
something. far less strong 
and credit-worthy- 
goth these countr ies are 
suffering from the run-up 
to the single coirencym 
western Europe. Far from 
creating prosperity, stabil- 
ity and success as adver- 
tised, the scheme is de- 
Spying Jobs and causing 


disruption across the Conti- 
nent. The French economy 
has long been performing 
below par. Trying to peg 
the French franc to the DM 
has meant very high real 
interest rates to France. 
This in turn has caused 
slow growth fir no growth. 
Xt bag brought high unem- 
ployment. The poor in 
France find shop prices ex- 
tremely high, as do visitors 
front abroad. Many Britons 
cancelled their holidays 
there to the summer, or 
found things -very dear 
when they arrived. 

■ The Germans have a dif- 
ferent set of problems. Cur- 
rency union with tbe east 
has accelerated the labour 
shake-out to the old com- 
munist industries. It has 
reqotired huge sums of 
money to be -collected to 
fairer in the west and sent 
to the eastem Lander to try 
to make up for the big 
shock of currency union. 
The very, high exchange 
rate exacerbated the lack of 


competitiveness of eastern 
German output. Mean- 
while, the western German 
savers took fright at the 
thought that their currency 
might be diluted by the lire, 
franc, Belgian franc and 
others, making it a less reli- 
able haven, for their sav- 
ings. Germany started to 
export capital to Switzer- 
land, .while its exports of 
engineered products found 
the going tougher with a 
high exchange rate getting 
to the way. 

So what can Britain do? It 
is time for us to show we are 
good Europeans, We should 
evpiain to the peoples and 


the governments of the Con- 
tinent the connections be- 
tween the protests in 
France, the flight of capital 
from Germany, and the run- 
up to the single currency. 
We should say we want a 
Europe that is open for busi- 
ness and friendly to jobs. 
We should propose policies 
that would reverse the tide 
of unemployment. Lower in- 


terest rates are needed to 
get the economies moving 
again. We should reduce 
trade barriers with eastern 
Europe, negotiate a com- 
mon market of the North 
Atlantic, and sweep aside 
many of those rules and reg- 
ulations which get in the 
way of business. We should 
warn about the way (he con- 
vergence criteria have be- 
come a deflationary pincer 
movement on the West, 
lengthening the dole queues 
as their shadows lengthen. 

One day the German gov- 
ernment should listen to 
the views of the German 
people. The DM is a colossal 
achievement. It is not poss- 
ible to craft a western 
European currency that is 
as strong as the DM, given 
the other economies and 
monetary systems that 
would be brought into it 
Tbe German people are 
right about this. They 
should be allowed to keep 
their success. 

One day the French gov- 
ernment must see that it 
will need faster growth as 
well as budget changes to 
curb the excessive, deficit 
This cannot happen' with 


the franc fort and the inter- 
est rates that requires. 

The French economy 
must be allowed to grow 
and breathe a little more 
easily. The -Maastricht cri- 
teria have to be pat on one 
side in the interests of more 
prosperity. This in torn 
will make curing the deficit 
easier, not more difficult 

Britain’s historic role is 
not to rtm along with the 
pack, pretending there can 
be a successful currency 
union to the next few years. 
The Prime Minister was 
right when he said he 
thought it extremely un- 
likely. He was right to ask 
what would happen to the 
countries that had to 
remain outside because 
they so clearly were not 
ready. 

He should now ask why 
Germany and France want 
it when they too face such 
big problems as a result He 
should put forward a differ- 
ent view of how Europe can 
become more . prosperous. 
Give the people and 
businesses their heads, and 
Europe could do much bet- 
ter. Britain must ' save 
Europe from herself. . 



Stephen Haseler 


NE OF the most reveal- 
ing aspects of the 
national debate about 
royalty and monarchy un- 
leashed by Princess Diana's 
recent interviews is the 
strange silence emanating 
from politicians at Westmin- 
ster. A foreign visitor — be- 
lieving the myths about “the 
mother of parliaments" — 
must find it extraordinary 
that the talk of pubs, clubs and 
dinner parties is simply not 
reflected In “the forum of the 
nation”. 

It’s not as if there were a 
shortage of republicans in 
Parliament. A good half of 
Labour MPs. both traditional- 
ists and modernisers, believe 
Britain should become a 
republic upon the Queen's 
death. And. among Tories, a 
surprising number believe 
privately that the institution 
is a cultural anachronism. 
Yet for all the strength (and 
sometimes vehemence) of the 
views held behind cupped 
hands, few career politicians 
are prepared to debate the 
issue opbily. 

Worse still is the sad fact 
that MPs allow themselves to 
be gagged. When MPs attempt 
to raise any matter about the 
royal family, the Speaker, in- 
voking an unwritten agree- 
ment. rules it out of order. A 
motion by Conservative MPs 
criticising Neil Kinnock's 
long-standing hostility” to 
the monarchy was ruled out, 
as were questions by Tory 
Tony Marlow criticising the 
succession rules (he wanted 
them changed to allow Anne 
to succeed) and Frank Dobson. 

The frontbenches are also 
cowed. John Major meekly 
trails up to Buckingham Pal- 
ace for weekly audiences with 
the Queen, as he is doing 
today — in part, no doubt, to 
discuss Diana's role — even 
though some Influential Con- 
servatives believe this ritual 
ran - now be dispensed with. 
And Tony Blair gets the loud- 
est applause at his parfy con- 
ference for his pledge to ’abol- 
ish the hereditary element in 
the House of Lords, yet 
Labour won't say a word 
against hereditary monarchy. 

One reason is the oath of 
loyalty each MP takes to the 
Queen. Intriguingly, . should 
they refuse to so swear they 
would be unable to take their 
seats. And for front-benchers 
there is the "swearing-in” as a 
Privy Councillor. 

Many politicians take these 
oaths seriously. But not as 
seriously as votes: it remains 
an article of faith among 
career politicians that a criti- 
cal view of monarchy will lose 
votes — even In the face of a 


welter of polling information 
which shows the -mood of the 
public swinging in favour of 
serious reform. .. 

Both Labour add. the Liberal 
Democrats worry that should 
they raise the monarchy ques- 
tion. then (no matter majority 
public support for change) 
they could lose the votes of the 
sizeable though diminishing 
group of older fervent royal- 
ists. It amounts to a kind of 
Queen Mother's veto on 
reform. 

Thus both Tony Blair and 
Paddy Ashdown — both of 
whom are among nature’s 
constitutional reformers (even 
overhaulers) — will try to 
avoid the royal issue this side 
of the election. 

Too many of our politicians 
no longer see themselves as 
independent legislators, but 
rather as part of the constitu- 
tional system — monarchy, 
Lords, established Church, 
House of Commons — which 
sinks or swims together. 
Many MPs see their future in 
the Lords — in the ancien 
regime's “sun-set home” — 
and are loath to put the foot- 
hills of the constitution at risk 
by tampering with the apex. 

Thus the fear must be that 
Westminster's politicians are 
simply congenitally unable to 
deliver serious constitutional 
reform. They will tinker here 
(at the Lords) and there (at 
devolution), but the urgent 
constitutional restructuring 
needed as Britain enters the 
21st century will be avoided. 
Can we really see our West- 
minster MPs delivering a Bill 
of Rights, let alone a written 
constitution? Or a federal Brit- 
ain? Or an elected Upper 
House? 




HETHER it be elec- 
toral reform, or free- 
dom of information, 
or even the enhancement of 
their own power over tbe 
mighty British executive, 
Westminster is no longer the 
solution; rather, it is the 
problem. 

Perhaps tbe only real agent 
for constitutional change in 
Britain is now Europe. Next 
year’s Inter-governmental 
conference may provide us. at 
last, with a written constitu- 
tion; the European Court of 
Justice will increasingly act 
as our Supreme Court And as 
for the monarchy, the EU (in- 
creasingly run by republican 
France and Germany) will Iso- 
late aqd marginalise British 
royalty uy providing no role 
in its central institutions for 
hereditary dynasties. 

In this sense. Europe — 
with power drifting away 
from the Westminster politi- 
cal class upwards to Brussels 
and downwards to the regions 
— will deal Britain's royal- 
state a bigger blow than all the 
radical campaigning of three 
centuries. That's something 
for tbe Queen to discuss with 
John Major today. 


Professor Stephen Haseler. 
chairman of the Republic 
movement. Is professor of 
government at London Guildhall 
University 
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Robertson Davies 


Comic chronicles 


of Canadian life 


T HE novelist Robert* i 
sod Davies, who has 
died aged 82, will be ] 
remembered as one j 
of the finest of his ! 
generation, but be was far j 
more than just this: he was a I 
Canadian re naissance man j 
who excelled as an essayist, ; 
dramatist and academic as 
well as a writer of some of the 
most entertaining comic | 
fictions of our century. 

With his death, Canada has 
lost a personality who seemed j 
to have stepped out of another j 
era. To some he was the epit- . 
ome of the novelist as per I 
former, a Dickens or Mark i 
Twain; to others he was a 
Moses-Like patriarch whose | 
venerable white hair and 1 
beard perfectly matched his j 
pontifical manner. His eclec- i 
tic interests, which included 
myth, alchemy and farce and 
earned him the reputation of | 
being a polymath, frequently 
took him back Into earlier | 
centuries. He pursued them ! 
with a largeness of vision 
characteristic of the artistic 
views of his mentor Jung, 
with whom he Identified as 
someone born into a 
"country” environment. 

Davies was born in 
Thamesville, Ontario and 
educated at Upper Canada 
College, Queen's University 
(in Kingston, Ontario) and 
BallioZ College, Oxford. He 
had an interest in drama from 
an early age. and wrote his 
Oxford thesis on Shake- 
speare’s boy actors. After 
leaving Oxford, he remained 
in England working as an 
actor outside London and, 
during 1940, played minor 
roles at the Old Vic in the era 
of Tyrone Guthrie. That same 
year he married his wife 
Brenda Matthews, whom he 
had previously met at Oxford 
and who was then working as 


a stage manager at the Old 
Vic. 


The coating cf the war 
brought a return to C anada , 
where be worked in the fam- 
ily business, journalism. Da- 
vies's father was the propri- 
etor of a small-town 
newspaper, the Peterborough 
Examiner, and Robertson, 
who had written his first 
story when he was just 11 , 
became its editor for the next 
13 years. Under his editor- 
ship. the ExamTtw became 
one of the most quoted news- 
papers in Canada. Much of 
this success was due to his 
own regular column, written 
under the pseudonym of Sam- 
uel Marcbbanks, which pro- 
vided a stamping-ground for 
developing his fictional tal- 
ents. Davies's M archbanks 
persona was an irascible and 
opinionated social commenta- 
tor. While he insisted that he 
was not Samuel Marcbbanks, 
Davies found in the character 
an alter ego who allowed hi™ 
to indulge the more waspish 
side of his nature. He once 
wrote of Stephen Leacock that 
despite the surface “sun- 
shine" of his writing, his 
“author’s pen is as sharp as 
the clinician’s scalpel” and 
much of the spirit of Canada’s i 
most famous humorist in- 
forms his own work. The 
Marcbbanks pieces later ap- 
peared in three books: The 
Diary of Samuel Marcbbanks 
Cl 947 ). The Table Talk of Sam- i 
uel Marcbbanks (1949) and 
March banks’ Almanack I 
(1967). 

The Marcbbanks writing I 
apart Davies’s major contri- 
butions to Canadian lrtera- 1 
ture during the forties and 
fifties was as a dramatist He ! 
had 15 plays performed, 
among them, A Jig For The I 
Gypsy and Hunting Stuart i 
Then, in I960, he entered aca- 1 


demic life and for the next 
two decades taught literature 
courses at Trinity College, 
Toronto. In 1963 he was ap- 
pointed Master Of Massey Col- 
lege, Toronto’* new graduate 
college, a position which he 
was to occupy for the next 
couple of decades. 

It was. however, as a novel- 
ist that Davies achieved his 
international reputation. He 
published three novel-se- 
quences, beginning with The 
Salterton Trilogy — Tempest- 
Tost (1951). Leaven of Malice 
(1954) and A Mixture of Frail - 1 
ties (1958). In 1970 his career 
as a novelist took off with the ! 
international acclaim ac- 
corded to Fifth Business, the | 
first volume of his second : 
trilogy. The Deptford Trilogy. 

Fifth Business is a classic ■ 
study of small-town Canadian 
life and the struggle to liber- , 
ate oneself from a noncon- 
formist upbringing. Davies 
has described the narrator of | 
this novel, Dunstan Ramsey, 
as a “grey schoolmaster burn- 
ing like an oil gusher inside”, 
and the hook charts the pro- 
cess by which he liberates 
himself from what he per- 
ceives as the mean-spirited- 
ness of his community 
through encounters with 
mag ir, myth and hagiogra- 
phy. It Is a novel which is 
both quintessential!? Cana- 
dian — an account of small- 
town society to pvt beside 
those of Stephen Leacock, 
Margaret Laurence and Alice 
Munro — and a work with 
much broader psychological 
and social reverberations. 

The two other parts of The 
Deptford Trilogy — The Man- 
ticore (1972) and World of 
Wonders (1975) — extend the 
range of recondite subjects on 
which Davies’s polymathic 
imagination draws, encom- 
passing his life-long interest 


in Jungian psychology and 
the “world of wonders” of 
carnival performance. The 
Rebel Angels (1981). the 
Booker short-listed What’s 
.Bred In the Bone (1985) and 
The Lyre of Orpheus (1968) 
made up the third three- 
decker set. The Cornish 
Trilogy, 

Increasingly Davies’s 
imagination seemed to have 
been gripped by the expan- 
sive need to explore the multi- 
ple possible ramifications of 
bis themes, a Victorian trait 
which agate makes him an 
engaging anachr onism in OUT 
own fte-de-sfecle world, even 
if the loose and baggy mon- 
ster has enjoyed something of 
a revival in the hands of writ- 
ers like Salman Rushdie and 
Timothy Mo. 

Earlier this year, Davies 
was in Britain launching his 
novel The Cunning Man, and 
fitting in theatre-going In his 
spare moments. Conse- 
quently, it comes as a particu- 
lar shock to realise that his 
venerable presence will be 
with us no more. 

He described Judith 
Grant's monumental 700-page 
biography of him as “an ex- 
cellent lift of somebody else”, 
and one is left feeling teat 
behind the public persona 
was a private man who 
eluded his biographers, that 
behind the dramatic fecade of 
venerable patriarch existed a 
“c unning man” concealing 
private sensitivities. Finally, 
his novels owe much to his 
early dramatic training and 
the author continues to wear 
a mask within them. 
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John Thieme 


(William) Robertson Davies, nov- 
elist, essayist and dramatist, 
bom August 26. 1913; died De- 


cember 2. 1995 


Canadian writer Robertson Davies ... an engaging anachronism in oar fin-de-si ecle world 


John Prickett 


Lessons in 
faith healing 


J OHN Prickett, who has ; 
died aged 88. was one of i 
tee Methodist Church's 
leading laymen. His contri- 
butions to education, his 
work with maladjusted boys, 
and the leadership he offered 
in the realm of mterfaith 
relationships marked him 
out He explored the frontiers 
of human activity and con- 
tributed practically to 
community relations. 

As a 28-year-old in 1934 he 
became headmaster of the 
Methodist Kent College, Can- 
terbury and saw the school 
through wartime evacuation 
to Truro and postwar expan- 
sion. When he retired in I960, 
he was still young enough for 
his friends to expect him to 
move on to the headship of 
another school. He saw 
things differently. 

He had, over the years, 
dealt with a number ofhighly 
Intelligent boys who weren't 
able to fit into a normal 
school environment Their 
emotional age was often out 
of synchronism with their 
chronological age and many 
ended up in the hands of the 
police or beyond the pale of 
conventional society. He bad 
had to expel some of these 
boys from school and always 
felt that he had failed them. 
So on leaving Kent College, 
he joined forces with the pio- 
neering work being done by 
George Lywood at Tenterden 
Manor which aimed to reha- 
bilitate this kind of malad- 
justed adolescent. There 
were some remarkable -suc- 
cess stories and many of 
those who passed through his 
hands went on to very impor- 


tant jobs in public life and in 
business. 

John had been born into a 
faithful Methodist family in 
Kings ton- upon-Hull, and 
after Rydal School he read 
history and philosophy at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He 
taught for three years In 
Egypt before returning to a 
schoolteachteg job to Liver- 
pool. He contributed to the 
education debates held dur- 
ing his time at Kent largely 
through the columns of the 
Times and Times Education 
Supplement He passionately 
argued that philosophy 
should be taught in schools 
yet had to resign himself to 
failure on that one. 

When Tenterden Manor 
closed in 1967, Prickett be- 
came secretary of the educa- 
tion committee at the British 



Council of Churches. In 1973, i 
a still more important area of | 
work opened up, when he j 
became honorary secretary i 
of the standing conference on I 
inter-faith dialogue in educa - 1 
tion. The conference did pio- ! 
neering work in raising the 
awareness of pupils and 
teachers to the beliefs and 
culture of people of other 
religions and ethnic back- 
grounds. He edited Initiation 
Rites (1978), Death (1980), and 
Marriage And The Family 
(1985). He got to know many 
leaders of various faith com- 
munities, earned their trust 
and respect and enjoyed a 
long and special friendship 
with Rabbi Hugo Gryn. John 
put concern for better 
relationships between reli- 
gions Into practice. He 
chaired a group that sought 
to make church property 
available for community use, 
especially — despite legal 
and bureaucratic difficulties 
— for use by members of non- 
Christian faiths. 

In 1992, John published 
Godspells in which he drew 
on the wisdom of a wide vari- 
ety of writers. On his 88th 
birthday earlier this year, he 
brought out his last title, 
which he called The New Ref- 
ormation. Right to the end of 
his life he was a committed 
I Methodist, thinking deeply 
about the key Issues and be- 
liefs, and a local preacher of 
many decades' standing. His 
commitment to the wider 
canvas was clearly helped by 
his rootedness within the 
faith community of his birth. 

Throughout his life he had 
brought marginalised people 
into his family. They became, 
to all intents and purposes, 
his sons and daughters. His 
first two wives died in his 
younger years. He is sur- 
vived by Elizabeth whom he 
married in 1991 — daughter 
of Bishop Hunkin of Truro. 


Simon Wolff 


Street science 


Leslie Griffiths 


Prickett.. rehabilitating 
maladjusted adolescents 


John Prickett, teacher and ecu- 
menist, bom September 28, , 
1907: died November 17. 1995 I 


T HE sudden, unexpected 
death of toxicologist 
Simon Wolff at 38 will 
leave a gaping hole in many 
people’s lives. He was impossi- 
ble to Ignore. Often angry and 
impatient he was incredibly 
energetic and hardworking. 
He was generous and amus- 
ing. a brilliant raconteur and 
tremendous fun. 

He was an imaginative sci- 
entist and his work was be- 
coming known outside the 
Held of toxicology within 
which he was greatly 
respected. He had published 
more than 100 papers in scien- 
tific journals, but he was a 
compulsive communicator de- 
termined to reach a wider au- 
dience, contributing to 
Nature, New Scientist radio, 1 
television and newspapers. 

He lived, until quite | 
recently, on London's notori- 
ous Archway Road. He dwelt 
upon the scene outside his 
window and it sharpened his 
sense of Injustice. In his more 
charitable moments he as- 
cribed tee pounding, polluting 
traffic to bureaucratic malign 
neglect; in less charitable 
moods he described it as an 
atrocity. 

He was energised by his 
anger and became one of Lon- 
don’s most effective campaign- 
ers for a sane transport policy. 
He applied his expertise to the 
cocktail of pollutants spewed 
out by motor vehicles and bad 
become a world expert on the 
subject His work on the carci- 
nogenic effects of benzene was 
responsible for a reassessment 
of fuel taxation policies. The 
increase of 75p a litre in tee 
price of super unleaded petrol 
announced in last Tuesday’s 
budget was a direct conse- 
quence of the concern aroused 
by this work. He transformed 
himself into an epidemiologist 
to examine the harmful conse- 



Wolff . . . pollution expert 


quences, for those without 
cars, of tee reduced availabil- 
ity ctf fresh fruit and vegeta- 
bles, as local shops were 
driven out of business by out- 
of-town superstores. 

He was not just a scientific 
adviser. He was in the thick of 
protest appearing for objec- 
tors at public inquiries. As 
chairman of the New Arch- 
way Road Residents Associa- 
tion, he played a major role in 
protecting his part of London 
from Department of Transport 
schemes. He joined the dem- 
onstration outside tee then 
transport secretary Cecil Par- 
kinson's front door. Govern- 
ments, he observed, can shrug 
off scientific evidence. Politi- 
cal protest Is evidence that 
they understand better. Simon 
was a master of both. 

His major scientific achieve- 1 
ment in the mid-eighties, just 
after he joined University Col- 1 
lege. London, was to point out 
that many of the complica- 1 
tions of diabetes mellitus, 
such as retinopathy, nephrop- 
athy. neuropathy and cata- 
ract, probably involved oxida- 
tive stress through the 
production of free radicals 
and hydroperoxides.. He was 
the first to point out that high 


levels of glucose had the 
capacity for promoting free 
radical and hydroperoxide for- 
mation. This work Is seminal 

Frustrated by tee lack of 
methods available for measur- 
ing oxidative stress, he turned 
to the development of a new 
method for measuring hydro- 
peroxide levels in plasma, tis- j 
sue and membranes. He devel- 
oped a simple, accessible and 
very sensitive method based 
on the oxidation of ferrous 
ions to ferric ions in the pres- 
ence of the ferric-sensitive 
dye, xylenol orange. He used 
this method to confirm his 
original hypothesis that oxida- 
tive stress is increased in 
diabetes. 

He bad built up an interna- 
tional web of scientific collab- 
orators who had become 
friends. In his scientific writ- 
ing, against the grain of pos- 
sessive authorship, he bad a 
habit of crediting anyone who 
had helped him, however 
minor their contribution, as a 
Joint author. He was the 
founding editor of a well- 
received new journal on free 
radical biology, Redox Report 
— it had to be explained to 
some of his non -scientist cam- 
paigning friends that “free 
radical’’ was a scientific term. 
It described so well his ap- 
proach to life. 

He doted on his wife Lindis 
and his children, Anja, aged 
three and Paul-Mattias, born 
last April 

I learned of Simon's death 
when I went to his department 
at UCL to give a talk to his 
students. His office was open. 
It was in its usual cluttered 
state with numerous inter- 
rupted projects in haphazard 
piles. His bicycle with its child 
seat was leaning against his 
bookcase. Any account of his 
life must be torn between ad- 
miration of achievement and 
numb rage at so much 
promise denied. 


Emile Jonassaint I Birthdays 


"THE courtly Emile Jonas- 
I saint who has died aged 


John Adams 


| I saint, who has died aged 
82, was last year briefly presi- 
dent of Haiti. Yet the supersti- 
tious old judge seemed more 
at home poring over classical 
texts than fronting for the 
ferocious military clique then 
in power: 

But these qualities served 
him well in coming up with 
the patriotic speeches 
required by the army to fuel 
tee Illusion that they could 
head off the US invasion 
which restored Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide to the presidency. 

Jonassainfs mystical na- 
tionalism was rooted in his 
devotion to voodoo, the spiri- 
tual backbone of most Hai- 
tians. He also swore by astro!- \ 
ogy. Friends said he believed 
Haiti was tee last chunk of 
the lost continent of Atlantis 
and that the Americans 
wanted to invade to search for 
a magic stone there. 

He advanced routinely 
towards the top of tee judi- 
ciary. and when the Duvalier 
family tyranny collapsed in 
1986, he chaired (as its oldest 
member) the constituent as- 
sembly which produced tee 
present liberal constitution. 
But after Aristide's over- 
throw in 1991 , he accepted the 
job of chief justice. 

Jonaissant said that his 
destiny was to cure Haiti of 
“the illness" be said foreign- 
ers had imposed on it. But his 
footnote in history is that he 
did the opposite. He accepted 
Jimmy Carter’s eleventh- 
hour proposal to submit to 
the US Invasion, turning it 
into a peaceful “interven- 
tion". A few days later, as US 
troops began dismantling tee 
dictatorship. Jonassaint 
slunk out of the palace while 
his aides pillaged the building 
of everything they could 
carry. 


King Bhumibol of Thailand, 
68: Jose Carreras, operatic 
tenor, 49; Lord Chalfont, 
chairman. Radio Authority. 
76; Lucie Clayton, founder of 
the model and secretarial 
agency. 67; Hanif Kureishi, 
novelist, 41; . Little Richard, 
rock' singer. *30; Lord 'Uodgr 
ford, writer and former 
Labour minister, 9fr, Lord 
(Victor) Matthews, former 
newspaper publisher, 76; 
Sheridan Morley, broad- 
caster and critic. 54: Carlton 
Palmer, footballer, 30; Lord 
Rotherwick, shipowner, 83: 
Dame Mary Smieton, former 
senior civil servant, 93 


Another Day 


December 5. 1884: Helen and I 
to Blackdown . . . she sat cou- 
rageously for two hours 
sketching in the cold ... An 
immense level of thin cloud 
stretched over the Sussex 
landscape — green fields, 
houses, villages, stood forth in 
the sunlight clear, remote, ail 
silent near at hand a bold 
sweeping slope of rusty fern, 
gorse clumps coming into 
Christmas blossom, mixed 
with a few hollies and stunted 
firs. William AUmgham. A 
Diary. Penguin. 1985. 


Death Notices 


Or Simon Wolff, scientist, bom , 
March 3, 1957; died November . 
25, 1905 1 


Grog Chamberlain 


Emile Jonassaint. politician, 
bom 1913; died October 24 . 1995 


fMKSR. Witf, Guardian Circulation Men- 
oqar (Londom trwn 1961-1979 Died omd 
82 flfiar a ahon illness Ha haa many 
Amends. 

USHER. Juno, lonTWf head toacfwr of Cw- 
ford County Girts School and lonnw MU T. 
PrsEMlanL died 30' 1 1/0S Greatly missed by 
Martto*. (City am John. Friends and 1am- 
lly walcomo Ed Iho funeral on a/12,-95 at 
Mam a) Bachanham Cramalorlum and 
ottenwaras at die house. Donations to SL 
cnnowphws Hostile* w iha Hadley Atkina 
Urdu Guys Ho&Mtal 

BUSKIK. Staflo Margaret, late of Beacons- 
fwfcf Hoad, Cante/Oury. Died paacetuffy 
aged B7 on 2Btt Mtnremow 1095 Fmcral at 
Barham Crematorium at i.M on Sin 
December 1995. (towers It desired to C W 
Lyons of Military Road, Canterbury. 

■To place vow announce™ am telephone 
0171 611 MM 


Jackdaw 


Divine rale 


WHEN AN authoritarian 
management system seeks to 
control a dynamic organisa- 
tion. it ultimately self-de- 
structs. This wisdom can be 
found in the best-seller on the 
dynamics of organisational 
behaviour, Understanding 
Organisations by Charles 
Handy. The Roman Catholic 
Church, being as human as 
any other institution, is not 
absolved from these dynam- 
ics. Its present authoritarian 
structure remains a relic of 
an era which operated within 
a static worldview, when 
faith was made up of certain- 
ties, and hierarchies in every 
walk of life went largely un- 


challenged. Vatican II how- 
ever, restored dyn amis m to 
baptism, creating increasing 
numbers who are responsible 
believers, questioning and 
committed. Cato this ongoing 
Clash of cultures last week 
came a letter . . . Co. the letter, 
the dublum — whether the 
teaching that the Church “has 
no authority to confer priestly 
ordination on women" is to be 
understood to belong to the 
i deposit of faith — is answered 
in the affirmative It is thus 
“to be held always, every- 
where, and by dll'* ■ ■ • Buffer 
from quelling argument, the 
flexingof the Vatican's au- 
thoritarian muscles is argu- 
ably one more step along the 
path to self-destruction. . . 
One can only hope that on this 
occasion the bishops, 
apparently ridden over rough- 
shod yet again, will offer some 
spirited protest ... It is argu- 
able that the by-passingof tee 
bishops calls tee whole state- 
ment into question, and those 
who have examined further 
the grounds of infallibility 
would seem to the ordinary 
Catholic to have entered into 
the realms Of Alice in Wonder- 
land. as they consider whether 


tee weakness lies in whether 
tee claim to Infiallibility is it- 
self fallible, etc . . . 

More interesting is why the 
statement was made at alL The 
general consensus of opinion 
is that it was prompted by 
fear. The Vatican's arguments 
against Hw ordination of 
women have proved weak and 
failed to convince, so they 
have resorted to coercion, an- 
other sign of weakness. It is 
yet another symptom of tee 
turbulent transition from the 
pre- Vatican II culture to the 
pcest-concilferone. 

Increasingly, the central au- 
thorities are speaking from a 
mindset teat has no relevance 
to many committed members 
of the RC today. They feil to 
understand that debate and 
dissent are now recognised as 
vital to, not even optional for, 
any dyn ami c Tinman institu- 
tion where responsibility and 
maturity is tee proper goalfor 
its members. . .many grass- 
roots Catholics feel teat this 
coercive exercise of authority 
is totally at odds withauthor- 
ity as modelled by Jesus in the 
Gospels, Jesus did not force 


because what he revealed in 
himself was irresistible. He 
also respected everyone, in- 
cluding those who strongly 
disputed what he said. 

The Catholic Church would 
become a lot more effective as 
a witness to the world if the 
exercising of authority by its 
leaders could be identified as 
service to its people, as por- 
trayed m tee Gospels, not 
coercion. 

Jackie Hawkins, a Roman 
Catholic laywoman, casts 
doubts on papal infallibility in 
the Church Times. 


Stalin was tee Soviet leader 
during WWU; 54. 

FDR was President sometime 
between 1929 and 1946:52. 
The US dropped the first 
atomic bomb sometime be- 
tween 1943 and 1947: 49. 

D-Day occurred sometime be- 
tween 1943 and 1947: 40. 

The UN was founded between 
1943 and 1947: 26. 

Percentage of correct responses 
from 1 1-year-olds in a US na- 
tionwide history test, pub- 
lished in the New York Times. 


(the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 's Media Lab] is 
to take the Internet as a sort 
of living model and distribute 
computing all over the place, 
em (raided in shoes, appli- 
ances. furniture, perns, and 
even real live printed books 
and then make them all talk 
to eachother using today's 
communications techniques. 
There was even a demonstra- 
tion: two guys Shook hands, 
and the information on one of 


Off the map 


The good foot 


anyone to believe anything; 
teen, as now, people believed 


Where Italy was on a mapof 
Europe: 88. 

Hitler w as the l eader of Ger- 
many in WWH: 87. 

Churchill was British PM 
during wwn: 78. 

The Nazi annihifetion of Jew- 
ish people .was called the 
Holocaust 76. 

Where Britain was on a map 
of Europe: 70. 

Where France was on a map 
of Europe: 66. 

Eisenhower was President 
sometime between 1946 and 
1963:56. 


CALL ME backward if you 
like, but I don’t want intelli- 
gent shoes. Fm perfectly 
happy for them to remain tee 
dumb, useful objects they are 
today. I do not believe my 
world would be significantly 
enhanced if my shoes were 
able to receive a feed from the 
news wires through tee floor 
and project it all up through 
my body on to my glasses so 
that I could read it all while 
making tea when I got home. 
This isnotwhatldream 
about I am a simple person 
and I dream about simple 
things . . . The latest idea at 



f ^TOQfiV 



their business cards flowed 
on to tee computer screen be- 
hind them. Their shoes had 
seasors in them which cre- 
ated a tiny electromagnetic 
field through which tee data 
could flow, you see . . . How 
smart will (the shoes] be ex- 
actly? What happens when 
the news flow to my glasses 
gets jammed, and I keep 
getting tee same story about 
0 J Simpson’s lawyers moth- 
er's dog indefinitely. Mean- 
while. will the personalisa- 
tion system that tallies what I 
look at and for how long so I 
can choose exactly which 
news stories I want to see be 
noting teat I am suddenly in- 
terested in lawyers, mothers, 
and pets? Will my house call 
my shoes to ask where I am 
and why I didn’t call to let it 
know rd be late? Will it delib- 
erately burn dinner if it gets 
in a suit? 

Wendy Crossmanfrets about 
the future in thesnappily titled 
Internet end Comms Today. 


I loneliness, his isolation. I 
think that he felt like an out- 
I sider all his life. I don't think 
we've trashed Nixon at alL I 
am protective. He was a 
human being. I wouldn’t say 
that of Hitler or Stalin, but 
Nixon — whatever he did — 
he was a human being. I 
mean, he was an astonishing 
man. To think what he did? 

He opened up the Common ist 
world. His vision for domes- 
tic policy and civil rights. The 
environment and welfare and 
health reform were very 
good. They've been over- 
shadowed by Watergate. 
Anthony Hopkins, who plays 
Nixon in the forthcoming Oli- 
ver Stone biopic. gives his con- 
sidered opinion of the great 
man to Premiere magazine. 
Coming soon, Bob Hoskins on 
hs portrayal of J Edgar 
Hoover. 


Method man 


Internet clever clogs 


I’M GLAD I did it. As an ac- 
tor. I’ve tried to find compas- 
sion and an empathy for his 


Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
mail jackdawiwgmrdian- 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-713 4366; Jack- 
daw. The Guardian. 119 
FaningdoaRaad. London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Courage is a costly brew. 
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City says decision to split Forte 


and divest stake in Savoy offers a ‘sporting chance of escape 1 l Notebook 


— . w, lw ui iu uivcoi otai\c in oavuy oners a sporting cnance ot escape 

Granada ‘set to bid £4bn’ 






CANADA is ex- 
i Pected to raise ib 

Fort»^K 5 id tof 

1 *?orte by £600 mti- 
£4 billion ab °ut 

brpT,m^ response to the 
thp hnlS t * e ® 2nce unveiled bv 

re^y to swing their shJKs 
oeiund Granada’s Gerrv Rnh. 

Plans to^i7p or ^ 

sS&rassss 

hi J?? S ys lt accept 

^to“be1St^ Pante 
. 3 , r ir ,-^ occo Porte said yester- 
m«L5 ls *? , “ pany w °uld de- 

5J? 6 ** restaurants busi- 
whose brand names 
1 ** tbr and Lit- 
ne Oief; into a separately 
quoted company which City 
analysts think is likely to 

fc&,r lue of ab< "» 

ii addition. Forte plans to 
sell or demerge Its 68 per cent 
shareholding in the Savoy 
which was built up in an acri- 
monious campaign for con- 
trol, launched by Sir Rocco’s 
lather with a £40 million in- 
vestment 14 years ago. Al- 
though Forte succeeded in 
gaining a majority of the 
shares, this was not matched 
by voting powers, where it 
has remained in a minority. 

One big shareholder in both 
Granada and Forte said: 
“This is not enough, but it is a 
big step in the right direction. 

I am encouraged that they 
have been willing to slay 
sacred cows which have been 
an ego trip... Granada will 
now have to come back at a 
hi g her level.” 

Another substantial inves- 
tor said: 'T am sure that Gra- 
nada will raise its bid. . . It 
will have allowed room for an 
increase without too much 
difficulty." 


said that raising 
ite £3.4 billion bid was not the 
oo v ions conclusion after For- 
te s announcement, which Mr 
KObinson said did nothing to 
solve Forte's fundamental 
problems. 

The Granada chief ex ecu- 
hve. whose salary has risen 
teom £575,000 to £700,000 this 
year, said Forte shareholders 
would be left with shares in 
two rather than one company, 
which was poorly managed, 
inadequately profitable. In- 
sufficiently cash-generative 
and overburdened with debt. 

Mr Robinson said there was 
no logic to running hotels and 
restaurants separately and 
Ported out that, although 
Forte was planning to sell out 
of the Savoy, it still intended 
to retain other trophy hotels 
such as the Grosvenor House 
in London, the Ritz in Madrid 
and the George V in Paris. 

City investors expressed 
disappointment that Sir 
Rocco had not revamped the 
boardroom to remove con- 
cerns that Forte is still being 
run essentially as a family 
flefdom, but many sharehold- 
ers now expect Sir Rocco to 
bow to pressure and split his 
roles as chairman and chief 
executive, even though he dis- 
missed any such plans. 

Sir Rocco denied the break- 
up strategy was the brain- 
child of the renowned Wall 
Street investment banker, Ro- 
berto Mendoza of JP Morgan, 
whose help has been enlisted 
to see off the Granada assault 
He said his knowledge of the 
Forte business wi«wnt he was 
best placed to realise value 
for shareholders. 

Mr Robinson said the 
break-up plan had created an 
“interesting dilemma” for the 
Council of Forte, the mysteri- 
ous body which can theoreti- 
cally block a takeover bid and 
which is scheduled to meet 
Granada an December 15. 

• Giles Shepard, ousted last 
year as the Savoy's m ana g t n g 
director with a £569,000 pay- 
off; has been made boss of the 
Ritz in Piccadilly, sold 
recently to foe reclusive .Bar- 
clay brothers. 



Demerger plans . . . Sir Rocco Forte says he is best placed to realise value for shareholders 
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Repelling all 
boarders as 
ambition 
becomes an 
obsession 


I T IS 277 years since Lord 
Forte first expressed an 
interest, that was to turn 
into an obsession, in the 
Savoy Hotel, unites Tony 
May. 

The Savoy had already 
seen off 1 Conrad Hilton, who 
proposed baying the hotel 
in the 1940s, and property 


magnate Sir Charles Clore, 
who had laid siege in the 
1950s, prompting the Savoy 
to Introduce the capital 
structure used to repel 
later boarders. 

In the 1970s, the Savoy 
saw off hotels and construc- 
tion group Trafalgar 
House, whose stake. formed 


the springboard for Forte’s 
eventual £67 million bid in 
1981. This won 70 per cent 
of the shares but little more 
than 40 per cent of the 
votes and Forte repeatedly 
failed to win a board seat. 

By 1989 the Savoy 
group’s legal bill had 
reached £1.5 million and 


Forte's £1 million. A five- 
year trace was called and 
Rocco Forte and another 
Forte director at last 
gained seats on the board. 

In 1994, Rocco Forte, now 
in charge of his father's 
business, agreed a joint 
management deal with Sir 
Ewan Fergusson, the new 


Savoy chief, which gave 
him a bigger say in the run- 
ning of the hoteL 
Yesterday Sir Rocco 
Forte ended the saga, and 
his family's obsession, by 
putting his group’s stake — 
bought for £40 million but 
now said to be worth 
£200 million — up for sale. 


Moores pair ready to 
talk about takeover 


Patrick Donovan 
dty Editor 


70 of the younger 
lembers of the vastly 
realthy Moores family 
olders who own the 
llion Littlewoods com- 
iave privately told 
urn and the Iceland 
that they are prepared 
iy the terms of their 

atella and Alexis 
; _ who between them 
20 per cent of the 
nd retail group — have 
outset with the preda- 
rough an intermediary . 
two, daughter and son 
r Moores, who is him- 
the son of the 

roods’ founder. Sir 
nave given no. indica- 
lether they plan to ac- 
5 takeover offer w hich 
mall y unveiled yester- 

iver, their willingness 
iss ’terms with poten- 
ders suggests jjatjhe 
is deeply divided over 


whether to give up its inde- 
pendence. 

Ms Moores is expected to 
circulate all the family mem- 
bers tomorrow with the for- 
mal terms of the £1.1 billion 
bid offer from mail order 
specialists N Brown and the 
Iceland frozen foods group. 

Their intervention comes at 
a crucial time for Littlewoods 
as the company is already the 
subject of another more tenta- 
tive takeover proposition 
which has been drawn up by 
Barry Dale, a former chief ex- 
ecutive. Other potential bids 
are widely believed to be in 
the process of being , assem- 
bled. 

The Moores family will 
gather an Thursday to vote on 
whether to cooperate with 
Mr Dale by allowing hi m 
sight of its accounts. Ms 
Moores* intervention, could 
put more pressure on family 
members to open up debate 
over the merits of a takeover. 

It will also encourge 
Moores shareholders to make 
their Tninds up over the alter- 
native option of floating off 


the company on the Stock Ex- 
change. In a private presenta- 
tion to family members last 
week of a report compiled by 
the company’s financial advi- 
sers this was put forward as 
the best long-term strategy 
for Littlewoods. 

Meanwhile, N Brown's 
chairman. Sir David Alliance, 


yesterday met Little wood's 
chairman, Leonard Van 
Geest. In a statement, 
Littlewoods confirmed that it 
has “received a number of ap- 
proaches 

But it added: “A review of 
the options open to sharehold- 
ers is currently taking place 
although this is not expected 
to be complete for some 
months. The board continues 
to believe that it would be bet- 
ter. for Shareholders to wait 
for this review to be com- 
pleted before any decision is 
taken. ” 

The prospect of N Brown 
taking over Littlewoods was 
yesterday well received in the 
market with Socjfite G£n£rale 
putting out a "strong buy” 
circular. 


»bs at risk after two Welsh utilities merge 

_ . shareholders will I Cardiff HQ, Mr Hawker sa it 


jobs could be 


rear unveiled 
ween Welsh 
n eig hbouring 


provoked 

when they 
e was scope 

a further 300 
on top of be- 

0 job cuts a> 


_ _ Welsh 
fas offering 
id £40.25 in 
e shares in 
worth £9-40 

alternative 

but under 


both offters shareholders will- Cardiff HQ, Mr Hawker said 
retain their stake in the that- the companies’ central 
National Grid worth 194p. a staff would total about 700 - 

over half the current number. 


^g^lec is the ninth regional 
power company to receive a 
takeover bid and the eighfe to 
agree to a change of control. 
The deal is also the second to 
create a super-utility wmbm- 
ing water and electricity and 
follows five years of pressure 
from Welsh Water. 

Graham Hawker, Welsh 
Water's chief executive, sug- 
gested the scope for 
nation between the two 
groups — which together em- 
3oy some 5.000 - wasgreat. 
••The services staff perform 
wrv similar tasks- . 

Amid speculation that h^ 

company would close Its head 
officetn Brecon to. ^tuP a 
ne w centre around Sw alecs 


staff would total about vuu — 
over half the current number. 

Mr Hawker made clear that 
shareholders would enjoy 
most of toe spoils of cost-cut- 
ting but said that if redundan- 
cies went significantly ahead 
of plan the -company would 
consider doing something 
extra for customers. 

There were immediate calls 
from Labour, far the bid to be 
referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission to 
ensure that the interests of 
consumers were safeguarded. 

' Mike Jeram, of the public 
services union Unison, said: 
“It is another example of the 
crazy casino approach where 
the stock market is reorganis- 
ing via cash battles a vital UK 
industry." ." 


Halifax predicts housing 
market finally set to rise 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 


B RITAIN’S bousing mar- 
ket Is set to emerge 
from the doldrums next 
year with cheaper home loans 
prompting a 10 per cent 
increase in activity, the Hali- 
fax building society predicted 
today. 

Encouraged by a small 
monthly rise -in house prices 
— the fourth in a row the 
UK’s biggest mortgage lender 
said prices had now stopped 
falling and should post a mod- 
est rise in 1998. 

The forecast appeared to 
vindicate the decision by the 
Chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, 
to reject pleas from the hous- 
ing industry for special mea- 
sures in the Budget to help 
boost demand for property. 

According to the Halifax’s 
house price index, the cost of 
a home rose between October 
and November by a season- 
ally-adjusted 0.3 per cent, but 
was still L4per cent down on 
the same month a year ago. 


jCifpefQdkc- 





However, the society de- 
scribed the trend over the past 
few months as 11 encouraging" 
and said the fall of 10 per cent 
in transactions in 1995 would 
be matched by an equivalent 
increase next year. 

“Any rises in house prices 
will depend on improvements 
in consumer confidence 
which shoold occur as in- 
comes are boosted by tax cuts 


in 1996, ” it said. "The down- 
ward trend in interest rates 
should further help to stimu- 
late the market next year." 

The Halifax figures follow 
upbeat data from the Nation- 
wide on Friday, which showed 
prices rising by 1.5 per cent in 
November compared with 
October, but 2J2 per cent lower 
than a year ago. 

City analysts, meanwhile, 
said that money supply fig- 
ures released by the B ank of 
England yesterday suggested 
spending in the high street 
may have bounced back in 
November after two months of 
disappointing sales volumes. 

Notes and coins circulating 
rose by a seasonally-adjusted 
0.5 per cent last month, leav- 
ing the annual rate of increase 
unchanged from October at 
5.7 per cent, compared to the 
Government's monitoring 
range of 94 per cent 

Alex Garrard, of broker 
UBS, said the figures, coupled 
with the recent buoyancy of 
consumer credit statistics, 
boded well for November 
retail sales. 


Oftel keen to let rivalled BT off prices leash 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


BRITISH Telecom will be 
Pfrce to impose unfettered 
price rises for services such 
as international calls where 
effective competition exists, 
under radical proposals tor 
reform of price controls put 
forward yesterday by Oftel. 

Don Cruickshank, director- 
general of the regulatory 
body, also said he was pre- 
pared to introduce only light 
price controls where there 
was “a clear prospect of 
competition". 

He recommended a new 
general price cap on services 
which BT prorides for other 
network operators and 
warned that he would be un- 
able to ease any price controls 


unless he secured new pow- 
ers to prevent anti-competi- 
tive behaviour. 

Mr Cnnckshank’s 100-page 
consultative paper, published 
yesterday, kicked off the long 
process for deciding what 
price controls should be intro- 
duced when present restric- 
tions on BT expire in 1997. 

Peter McCarthy-Ward, BTs 
director of price control 
review, welcomed the regula- 
tor’s admission that BT had 
reduced prices by 40 per cent 
in real terms and that it was 
one of the world’s most effi- 
cient telecom companies. 

He said the introduction of 
a price cap on network ser- 
vices would make restrictions 
on retail prices unnecessary. 
He was also concerned about 
Oftel proposals on efficiency 
and cost of capital. 


“There are still two years to 
run of our downsizing pro- 
gramme and we have already 
seen toe loss of 100,000 jobs," 
he said. "You cannot go on 
like that Our efficiency has 
been improving at a rate of 
3.5 per cent a year and you 
cannot do that for ever." 

He was concerned that Of- 
fers cost-of-capital calcula- 
tions were derived from utili- 
ties which were effective 
monopolies, unlike BT. 

He accepted that a four-year 
network price cap had advan- 
tages, replacing the annual 
negotiations between BT and 
Oftel over some 70 intercon- 
nection charges. 

But he warned that Mr 
Cruickshank could discour- 
age competitors from invest- 
ing in infrastructure if he got 
toe price wrong. 


Rocco parries 
Gerry’s thrust 



Edited by 

S IR ROCCO Forte has 
moved with remarkable 
speed in filling the 
moats around his hotel 
businesses with shark repel- 
lent By demerging the res- 
taurants he is following the 
axiom of the 1990s: maximis- 
ing shareholder value. 

He is also, in a sense, chal- 
lenging Gerry Robinson, his 
Granada rival, to scale down 
his grand ambitions and con 
centrate his attentions on the 
downmarket Happy Eater/Lit 
tie Chef and motorway fran 
chises which he understands. 

Mr Robinson's riposte that 
breaking up the business 
would undermine Forte 
Group's buying power sug- 
gests little understanding of 
the difference between feed- 
ing clients of the Meridian in 
New York and the holiday- 
maker heading down the A34. 

The bigger surprise is that 
the Forte board, after a two 
decade battle, is willing to 
sacrifice the Savoy just as it 
had begun to reshape its man - 
agement style. The Forte deci- 
sion leaves the Savoy, last 
bastion of an establishment 
dynasty, open to any ma- 
rauder willing to stump up 
the £300 million. 

The Barclay brothers, fresh 
from their Ritz triumph, are 
one possibility. But like Lfily- 
, whites, Simpsons. Asprey and 
so many symbols of clubland 
England, it could move from 
the benevolent Forte hands 
into overseas control. 

It is possible to envisage 
that the spun-off restaurants 
could be sold even while Gra- 
nada conducts its campaign 
to turn round institutional in- 
vestors cool to Mr Robinson's 
strategy. 

Whitbread, Britain’s second 
largest restaurateur (after 
McDonald's), has more than a 
passing interest There is no 
reason to think there will be a 
shortage for the Alpha airport 
catering/shopping stake 
either — as BAA has shown, 
such captured audiences are 
highly profitable. 

So far. so good. But to make 
itself really bid-proof and to 
hang on to part of the Forte 
family legacy. Sir Rocco 
needs to go one step further. 
He must split his role as 
chairman and chief executive 
and go outside for someone to 
run the hotel chain 
He also needs to strengthen 
the non-executive element on 
the Forte board, finally con- 
vincing shareholders that the 
company is being run for the 
benefit of aO stakeholders, 
not just the Forte family's 
eternal glory. 


Franc fissures 

C ONVENTIONAL wis- 
dom has it that, if the 
French government 
gives way under the pressure 
of public sector strikes which 
have paralysed much of 


France, markets will automat- 
ically assume that Messieurs 
Chirac and Juppe have lost 
their taste for fiscal rigour, 
that France has been blown 
off its course to be a monetary 
union front runner and that 
the franc, French bonds and 
the Paris bourse are a sell. 

Such a view is virtually 
self-fulfilling, at least in the 
short term. Just look at the 
fails in frano4enominated as- 
sets since the strike started. 
Yet for all President Chirac’s 
Instructions to his prime min- 
ister to hold firm, and union 
demands for the Juppe reform 
package to be consigned to 
the dustbin of history, French 
labour disputes tend to pro- 
duce more complex end- 
games. 

It Is possible, for example, 
that a compromise could be 
hammered out — be it with 
Mr Juppe, or another, in the 
Matignon. The unions might 
accept deregulation of key in- 
dustries like telecommunica- 
tions as well as the tax-and- 
spending aspects of Mr 
Juppe’s package if in return, 
the government dropped 
plans to reduce union control 
over the social security bud- 
get and reform the civil ser- 
vice retirement system. 

Such a resolution might 
look grim to some investors. 
Things could be worse: a snap 
election, for instance, which 
left a hung parliament at odds 
with toe president and inca- 
pable of generating the mo- 
mentum for reform. Now that 
would be a sell signal. 


Telecoms tussle 

A NY initial joy British 
Telecom may have felt 
about Don Cruick- 
shank's personal introduction 
to his price reforms report 
would be misplaced. The Oftel 
director-general said that, 
while it would be premature 
to say that the 1997 price 
review would be the last, the 
need for further price con- 
trols after the millennium 
was questionable. 

BT h a s long pleaded for a 
definition of the conditions 
for lifting regulatory controls: 
but it has fallen on deaf ears. 
Mr Cruickshank has now 
gone further. He said price 
caps should not apply in areas 
where competition is estab- 
lished, and he has defined 
what he means by a competi- 
tive market He has also said 
new services should be ex- 
empt from price controls. 

BT is pleased with Mr 
Cruickshank's comments on 
deregulation but feels that the 
1997 price review proposals 

fail to reflect his rhetoric. 

The sting is in the tail Mr 
Cruickshank believes restric- 
tions cannot be lifted unless 
he gets the anti-trust powers 
he wants — effectively a 
clause in BTs licence ban- 
ning it from anti-competitor 
behaviour backed by enforce- 
ment powers. 

BT Is opposed to sweeping 
authority covering a very 
large proportion of its busi- 
ness being in the hands of one 
individual who would be 
prosecutor, judge, jury 
executioner rolled into one. 

The two sides have been 
discussing the problem and 
BT believes that Oftel is mov- 
ing towards some accommo- 
dation. Mr Cruickshank 
could confound them. 


Media jibes ‘have made life 
purgatory for tycoon’s son’ 


Maxwell trial 


Ian King 


EDIA coverage, and the 
lengthy wait for his trial 
to begin, have made life pur- 
gatory for lan Maxwell, an 
Old Bailey court heard 
yesterday. 

Starting his closing speech. 
Edmund Lawson, QC for Mr 
Maxwell, told jurors that his 
client had waited 3&-years to 
prove his innocence. 

Mr Lawson said Ian Max- 
well would not have become 
involved in the case had it not 
been for his brother Kevin's 
enforced absence in America 
three days after their father 
Robert went missing at sea. 

Because Kevin was abroad, 
Ian signed documents relat- 
ing to the pledging of £22 mil- 
lion of shares in Teva, the Is- 
raeli pharmaceuticals group. 


made a joke, a sick joke, out 
of the Maxwells. Let me as- 
sure you that this trial is no 
joke for Ian Maxwell — it . has 
been purgatory.” 

Insisting that he was not 
trying to portray Ian Maxwell 
as a village idiot Mr Lawson 
told file jury his client’s role 
in Robert Maxwell’s empire 
had been as a publisher. 

“I am not suggesting that 
he is some sort of financial 
idiot who has to take off his 
shoes and socks to count to 
20,” Mr Lawson said. “What I 
do ask is that his precise role, 
his actual role, should be 
considered.” 

Mr Lawson said Ian Max- 
well had worked hard in his 
father’s publishing business, 
particularly on Mirror Group 
Newspapers. ’’One thing 
you've heard in this case is 
that these boys worked hard, 
did they not? It was not all 
caviar, it was not an luxury, 
it was hard work." 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.015 Franca 7.3S 

Austria 14.90 Germany 2.14 

Belgium 43.75 Greece 380 

Canada 2.035 Kang Kong 11 

Cyprus 0.39 India 53.43 

Denmark 8 JO Ireland 0.95 

Finland 6 69 Israel 4,71 


Italy 2,410 
Malta 0.5350 

Netherlands £40 

■67 New Zealand 2J3Z 
Norway 9.43 
Portugal 225 
Saudi Arabia 5.73 


Singapore 2.13 
South Africa 545 
Spain 182.00 
Sweden 9.83 
Switzerland 1.73 
Turkey 80,998 . 
USA 1.5050 
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News in brief 


Britons hold most 
shares in 40 years 

THE Govenunent’sdriveto widen share ownership was given 

figures showed more than a fifth 
of UK ordinary shares are held by individuals - the biggest 
proportion for 40 years. Individuals hadaftSl billion stake in 
listed companies last year, according to the Central Statistical 
Office. 

Its report follows Budget measures to encourage ownership 
of company shares by employees. 

Utility privatisations and personal equity plans have played 
a key role m attracting investors, accenting to the CSO. “As 
would be expected, given the intense marketing campaigns 
aimed at private investors, the proportion of shares hddby 
individuals is greater in privatised companies than in the 
market as a whole." it said. 

Overseas investment was at the highest level since 1963 
representing investments of £124 billion. Foreign investors 
have 76 per cent of their funds in FTSB-I00 companies com- 
pared to 67 per cent for all investors. 


Courtaulds chiefs quit 

COURTAULDS surprised the City with a mangpppy m f r actmffio 
yesterday. The textiles group said thatSipkoHuismans its -hirf 
executive, and Sir Christopher Hogg, the chairman, would leave 
the bo ard next .July after the company's annual meeting. Analysis 

exposed surprise at the liming of the announcement, although 

both men were expected to retire in the next few years. 

The group has seen profits faff 1 1 per cent to £166* million in 
the past five years. Higher raw material costs and customers’ 
unwillingness to accept higher prices were blamed fa- the drop 
Two weeks ago, at the half-year results, it said the woret was over 
Mr Huismans denied he was being pushed out by investors or " 
the board and linked his departure to Sir Christopher's. “When I 

took on this job six years ago ... 1 said that seven years was the 

roost anyone should spend in it.” Mr Huismans said. His main 
objectives for the group, such as developmentof the Tencelflbre 
and expansion in the Asia-Pacific region, were all under way. 

Courtaulds said that Gordon Campbell, who is deputy chief 
executive of operations, would replace Mr Huismans while Sir 
Christopher would be replaced by David Lees, a non-executive 
director. — Tony May 


Lloyd’s loss-makers hit back 

LOSS-MAKING Names yesterday turned up the heat in their 

rf 1 1.. - . . • .. 


ceasmgto accept new business which would be taken over by 
mini-insurance companies —as a direct alternative to the insur- 
ance market’s £2.8 billion Equitas rescue package. Ron Sandler, 
Lloyd's new chief executive, last week dismissed run-effas a 
recipe for Names’ Individual ruin. 

The Lloyd's Names Associations’ Working Party riposted that 
the proposed settlement pot was inadequate and Equitas would 
impose payments on Names of a scale liable to min them. Itadded 
that all old liabilities should instead be managed by a new Lloyd’s 
run-off board. —David Goto 


Kvaerner raises Amec ante 

KVAERNER, the Norwegian shipping and engineering concern, 
yesterday stepped up its fight for Amec, the construction group, 
increasing its stake in the company to 18 per cent and making a 
“final" offer for the group’s preference shares. Kvaerner said it 
would not be raising its price unless a counter-bidder emerged. 
Amec shareholders should ask themselves what their shares 
would be worth without the bid. 

Amec called for Kvaemer’s approach to be rejected and said the 
offer foe its preference shares was inadequate. Finance director 
Simon Batey said the offer “fundamentally undervalued” Amec's 
potential. Amec shares closed up 2p at lGlp. — Ian King 


GM reshapes board 

GENERAL Motors of America said its chief executive. John 
Smit h would take on foe role of chairman on January 1. replacing 
John Smale, who will continue as a GM director and become 
chairman of a new executive committee of the board of directors. 
This will comprise the chairmen of the board's other standing 
committees, and be responsible for coordinating the supervisory 
activities of the GM board. Harry Pearce, an executive vice- 
president, has bem elected a director and will became vice- 
chairman cm January 1. — Extel 


STV chairman to retire 

WILLIAM Brown, chairman of Scottish Television since 1991, is 
to retire at the annual meeting in May 1996. The STV board has 
agreed unanimously that he should be succeeded by Gus Macdon- 
ald. presently managing director. Mr Macdonald will become flill- 
time executive chairman after Mr Brown’s retirement A manag- 
ing director-designate will be appointed by STV shortly . — Extel 
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OLD NAVmMEft 


MAvmMER: On Course and on Ttme. with time z crucial aspect as air travel 
pilots and navigator, have long viewed thtift watch as their has* personal 
instrument. Even with today's sophisticated navigation safceffito. ind radio 
beacons. “Oigfir computers" like the NaVOMOI's are sdD used for iwrtne 

AsUde^ndeof this kind is built into Navitjmer mechanical chronographs. 
The pilot's sole personal instrument today's are bawd on 

a design voted official watch rf the Aircraft O'*™ 8 & Rkrts Assouan 
in 1952. Relentlessly improved since tfwn Nawhme® are totaU >’ efficient 
and fascinating to operate while their good looks remain as unmistakable 
as ever. 


AVAILABLE FROM SELECTED JEWELLERS 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

FOR YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST TELEPHONE 8171 637 5167. 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR PROFESSIONALS 


Bank of England says multi-million dollar fraud uses VIPs’ names on forged documents 

Conmen use royalty as cover 


Sarah Ryle 


C ONMEN are usi 
the names of ro: 
ty and internation- 
ally-known politi- 
cians — some of 
them dead — to obtain mas- 
sive amounts of cash, the 
Bank of England warned yes- 
terday. 

Two police forces are inves- 
tigating the scam and at least 
two men are understood to be 
facing fraud charges after 
police recovered millions of 
dollars worth of falsified doc- 
uments with the Bank of Eng- 
land's name on them. 


According to the Bank, in- 
dividuals as well as financial 
institutions in Britain and 
abroad have received docu- 
ments claiming to be certifi- 
cates of deposit (CDs) from 
people trying to pass them Off 
as guarantees for. transac- 
tions such as loans. 

The Bank issued a sample 
CD yesterday from the cur- 
rent batch. It had a face value 
of more than $10 billion and 
died former Pakistani dicta- 
tor General Zia as the deposit 
holder. He died in an aircraft 
explosion in 1988. 

“These documents are com- 
monly for a value in excess of 
$1 billion and the named 


deposit holders are invariably 
well-known international pol- 
iticians, presidents or royal- 
ty,” the Bank said. 

Ian Watt, head of the Bank’s 
special investigations unit, 
said: “It appears that a num- 
ber of different parties are at- 
tempting to draw unwary 
investors into fraudulent 
schemes on the strength of 
these purported CDs. Anyone 
who has received approaches 
in relation to these docu- 
ments should contact the 
special investigations unit** 

City of London police said- 
two men were arrested in 
March and 40 CDs’ with a total 
face value of $500 million 


were recovered. The South 
East Regional Crime Squad is 
understood to have made sev- 
eral arrests as welL 

A Bank of England spokes- 
man said the reason it had 
taken nine mo nths to issue 
yesterday’s warning was that 
fraudulent CDs were issued 
“from time to time”. The 
Bank recently discovered that 
a number of “very similar 
pieces of paper” were still in 
circulation. 

A trained, eye should spot 
the fraud quickly because the 
Bank of England does not 
issue CDs in . its own name, 
because it does not hold com- 
mercial accounts. It does. 



Chef and brewer. . .S&N chief executive, Brian Stewart, at the company’s Maple Leaf restaurantPHoroonAPH: garry weaser 

S&N’s costly Courage brew 


Outlook 


Roger Cowe 


T HREE months Into its 
ownership of Courage, 
and Scottish & Newcas- 
tle is content with the acqui- 
sition that on paper made 
sense but which has come at a 
hefty price. 

But not everyone is con- 
vinced of the wisdom of the 
move, as yesterday's share 
price dip illustrated, despite 
S&N chief executive Brian 
Stewart's statement that 
Courage would make a contri- 
bution to earnings in the 
year. In the first half, 
reported yesterday, its profit 
contribution did not cover the 
financing cost 
S&N yesterday put a price 
on integrating Courage. On 
top of the £425 million pur- 
chase price, it will cost £80 
million to merge the two 
brewing companies, as well 
as an £80 million write-down 
of Courage assets. The com- 
pany was saying nothing yes- 
terday about how many jobs 
and breweries this repre- 
sents. So for. 160 jobs have 
gone, but no breweries. 

Industry observers have al- 
ways assumed, however, that 
putting together two brewing 


companies made no sense 
without reducing brewing 
capacity, and gaining econo- 
mies of distribution scale. 
Pessimists have feared that 
one closure out of nine sites 
might be the best that could 
be hoped for, but that may be 
missing the point. 

The main cost savings to be 
made are likely to be in distri- 
bution, so the most vulnera- 
ble locations are distribution 
depots rather than breweries 
— at least until it becomes 
more difficult to keep the 
breweries foil, when the in- 
herited tie to former Courage 
pubs expires. 

Mr Stewart, who has over- 
seen the transformation of 
S&N from an also-ran 
regional player into the coun- 
try's biggest brewer, said yes- 
terday there had been no un- 
pleasant surprises since the 
takeover. And if the £150 mil- 
lion Integration cost was 
more than outsiders expected, 
so was the projected annual 
saving of £75 million. 

In reporting the results of 
the latest six-month period, 
Mr Stewart confirmed the 
basic geographic logic of the 
two companies coming 
together — a logic which in 
19TO led Courage’s owner, 
Fosters, to bid far S&N. 

The half-year showed a 
north-south split, with beer 
sales in the south benefiting 
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more from the long, hot sum- 
mer than S&N’s base in the 
north and Scotland. As a 
result, beer profits from the 
original business fell slightly 


in the half year, even though 
sales were up. Only a £9 mil- 
lion contribution from Cour- 
age left total beer profits 
higher. 

Take-home sales are boom- 
ing, but as this is thanks to 
growth in supermarket sales, 
profit margins have suffered. 

The Courage acquisition is 
just one of Mr Stewart's bold 
moves In recent years. Previ- 
ously, he pulled off the pur- 
chase of the Chef & Brewer 
chain from Grand Metropoli- 
tan, the development of which 
has helped push up profits 
from the pub chain by almost 
10 per cent in the past half- 
year. The picture from the 
managed pubs was even more 
buoyant, with a 14 per cent 
rise to £67 million. Profit from 
tenanted pubs dropped along 
with the size of the tenanted 
chain. 

At foe end of the 1980s, S&N 
also bought Center Parcs, the 
Dutch chain of sporty holiday 
centres which have proved 
tremendously popular with 
son-starved northern Europe- 
ans. Poutin' s has since joined 
Center Parcs in the leisure 
division, which just about 
managed to increase profits 
In the latest half year. Per- 
haps because of the hot sum- 
mer, occupancy has not been 
quite as high as Centre Parcs 
has been used to, although 
stiff around SO percent 


Liquidators move to stop the Leesons making a fortune 


Nick Gumming- Bruce 
in Singapore 


L iquidators of the local 
Baring s company, which 
was managed by jailed securi- 
ties trader Nick Leeson, have 
started proceedings to stop 
his making a fortune from 
selling his story about the col- 
lapse of the venerable City 
merchant bank. 

Lawyers for Price Water- 
house served a court order on 
Leeson's British solicitor. 
Steven Pollard, on Saturday, 
requiring him to present all 
documents detailing any as- 
sets relating to book, televi- 
sion. film or any other deals 


arising from his part In the 
Barings fiasco. 

The order is designed to en- 
sure that money made from 
Leeson's "notoriety gained 
from illegal activities*’, in the 
words of local legal sources, 
goes .to creditors. It was 
served on Mr Pollard as he 
left the court where Leeson 
received a slx-and-a-half year 
jail sentence on two charges 
of cheating and forgery. 

Similar orders are to be 
served on Leeson and his wife 
Lisa, but Mr Pollard appears 
to be the liquidators’ main 
target since a prison-bound 
Leeson has no documents in 
his possession and lawyers 
are unsure of the where- 


abouts of Mrs Leeson, who 
left Singapore on Friday. 

Though the court order 
specifies only documents 
relating to such publicity 
deals, “the intent of the order 
is to cover all known assets”, 
a spokesman for Rajah & 
Tann, lawyers acting for the 
liquidators, said. 

A Singapore court will 
probably set a date this week 
for Mr Pollard's compliance 
with the order. It is expected 
to be before the end of the 
year, company sources said. 

Mr Pollard arrived back in 
London on Sunday, but staff 
at Kingsley Napley, where he 
works, said yesterday he was 
unavailable for comment. 


“What we are doing here is 
just to get access to this infor- 
mation, and if there is a sig- 
nificant amount of money 
there (to ensure) that it goes 
to the creditors and not to the 
Leesons,” the Raiah & Tann 
source said. 

Hie action raises a number 
of complicated legal issues. 
These include what steps may 
be taken to enforce the order 
in the UK if Mr Pollard de- 
cides to disregard it. 
Secondly, any claim on assets 
acquired from deals with the 
media or others by liquida- 
tors in Singapore would have 
to compete with a writ of 
summons filed by UK credi- 
tors of Barings Bank. 


however, act as an agent for 
CDs, which can be traded on 
the markets in a similar, way 
toTteasury bonds. 

But fraudsters have used 
documents with other hanks' 
names, some of them ficti- 
tious. 

• to a separate case, a 51- 
year-old German was. yester- 
day remanded on conditional 
bail by Torbay magistrates, 
concerning an alleged 
£350,000 fraud, unites Geoffrey 
Gibbs. 

Bernad Josef Kreuter, of 
Ash Hill Road, Torquay, is 
charged with intent to de- 
fraud creditors of Associated 
Financial Management Ltd, a 


Banks ‘should 
help poorest 
avoid trouble 
free of charge’ 


Cliff Jones 


l HE National Consumer 
I Council today calls on 
and building societ- 
ies to offer free. Indepen- 
dent advice to help low-in- 
come customers avoid 
financial problems. 

It says that this service 
could be financed by the 
Government with a contri- 
bution from the financi al 
services industry. 

A report published by the 
watchdog today in associa- 
tion with the research 
group MORI says many 
people on lower incomes 
are being treated unfairly 
by banks. 

Low-earning customers 
feel powerless against 
banks, the report says. 

Lady Wilcox, the NCC 
chairman, said that al- 
though banks competed for 
new customers, their en- 
thusiasm waned once con- 
sumers encountered money 
trouble. “They provide an 
umbrella when the sun 
shines and take it away at 
the first sign of rain." 

Lady Wilcox called for 
the personal touch to 
return to banking. Many 
consumers said the banks' 
trend towards electronic 
transactions was at the ex- 
pense of human kindness. 

The most frequent com- 
plaint concerned excessive 
bank charges for accidental 
overdrafts. Others included 
rudeness of staff who 
lacked understanding when 
customers ran into finan- 
cial difficulty. One con- 
sumer said: “The staff can 
be appalling and nine times 
out of 10 the managers 
don't know that their staff 
are treating you like dirt.’’ 
The NCC also calls for 
banks to make people 
aware of their retirement 
provision. It says that 
many people realise that 
the state pension will not 
provide sufficient support 
but they do not know where 
to seek advice. 


company owned and con- 
trolled by him. Stephen 
Myers, for the Serious Fraud 
Gffi <*, said Mr Kreuter had 
allegedly persuaded people in 
Germany and Austria that he 
had the ability to obtain fi- 
nance from a company called 
the International Bank of 
Credit and Investment 

Clients were charged a fee 
for the service but no finance 
was forthcoming. 

The court was told IBCI was 
not a bank but a company reg- 
istered in Antigua, whose sole 
asset was an accommodation 
address In Austen, Texas. 

Mr Kreuter was remanded 
until March. 


Alliance in 
move to 
thwart 
speculators 


JiU Papworth 


A LLIANCE and Leicester, 
Britain’s fourth biggest 
building society, has sig- 
nalled that it will be the next 
to abandon Its mutual status 
and convert to a public com- 
pany. 

Yesterday the A&L raised 
the minimum op enin g bal- 
ances on its main member- 
ship accounts to £5,000 while 
closing its instant access 
share account to new inves- 
tors and replacing it with a 
deposit account which does 
confer membership of the 
society. 

The changes effectively pre- 
vent anyone with less than 
£5,000 from becoming a new 
member of the society and 
thus from qualifying for a 
free share bonus if it goes for 
a stock market flotation. 

The society said the move 
was “purely and simply a busi- 
ness decision” aimed at reduc- 
ing the level of new account 
openings by people hoping to 
benefit from windfall bonuses. 

It insisted that while con- 
version was one of the options 
being considered by the 
board, no decision had been 
made. But industry observers 
are nnsntmnwt in their view 
that the move must herald a 
conversion announcement. 
“There’s absolutely no way 
that A&L is not going to con- 
vert having effectively 
stopped new membership like 
this,” said one. 

‘It's not the sort of thing 
that a society that wanted to 
remain a society would do,” 
said another. 

DBS analyst Rob Thomas 
said: ‘The argument A&L is 
putting forward for this curi- 
ous move doesn't make much 
sense. If It’s simply to stem 
speculative inflow, then why 
didn’t they do it months ago 
when the inflow was far 
greater than it is now." 

If the society does convert 
its members stand to gain an 
average windfall of £590 each, 
based on calculations for pre- 
vious conversion payouts. 
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Guardian 

Diaries 

choose from two classic formats: 

The Guardian Desk Diary 

Size 2S8 x 20Bmm (10%* x 8»*|. bound to daiV blue leather with a padded 

front cover. gift edges and nbbon marker pfus many pages ol useful 
Information, good scale UK colour maps and world colour maps, ample 
space lor your own telephone directory and for entering your own 
Information, forward planner etc. Runs from November '95 to January 
•97. The professional practical diary tor busy lives. 

Price £27.50 including VAT and postage. 

(Also available in the same format 
but with an eye-deceiving 
simulated leather cover for E 2220 .} 


The Guardian 
Pocket Diary 

Size 158 x 02mm (6%' x 3%*), 
bound in dartc blue bonded leather 
with two gill comers, a ribbon 
marker; primed on high quality 
cream toned paper. Slim and 
elegant H slips easily into pockets 
and hanc&ags yel sun has space for 
24 pages or Information, a note s 
space, colour maps, address 
section and a week 10 view. Runs 
from Dec *95 to Jan '97. 

Truly the pock# diary. 

A fine Christmas present. 

Price £8.00 including VAT and 



To: Hurst Morris Associates, Unit 5, Thames Industrial Estate, 
High Sheet South. Dunstable, Beds LU6 3HL Please send me: 


1 


Guardian Desk Diaries in grained leather Q £27 50 

Guardian Desk Diaries in simulated leather @ £2220 

Guardian Pocket Diaries G £8.00 

tandoaecheque/PO lore mode out to Hunt Uonis Associates 

(wWi my norm and address on the tack), or charge my Accms/VSa No 
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Rugby Union 

Ps to put 
fr* 9 hteners 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


®*t Twickers 


N S® Labour 
^Commons ^ 

discrimffic^ e " d „ K™ 

®ssr« 5 sar^r'^ 

Ws refusal to lmite ar' 

pliers ° n former '<*S« 

Last week's fr^h dpi, 

fu n u^ac f ^4™ al - S 

LflU John Gallagher 
after he was chosen bv Kent 

match"° h”^ Championship 
match, has been widelv 

vaHm Ved “i side and outside 
trnion as further evidence 

of Twickenham's vindictive 

«Si.a~ ™sby league. 
Gallagher, who has Irish 
I^rents. sat on the Irish Ex 
!m.r b | nCh for Saturday- s 

Inter-Provincial match 

agamst Lemster at Sale after 

S 2 ™ ramui ' e " s 

tn2?t e C f S f, f0 , r the reinstate 
K? r f Heslop md Street, 
both former Orrell players. 
wiU be considered by the 
RFU s amateurism committee 
at Twickenham on Thursday. 
Tbe amateurism chairman. 
Bob Rogers of Sussex, echoed 
the thoughts of manv Courage 
Championship clubs when he 
said: “It may appear to the 
outside world that we are a 
slow-moving body." 

Rogers’s excuses about the 
need to administer 2.50U clubs 
and schools are seen as a mas- 
sive red herring in this con- 
text. Orrell had thought they 
were free to pick Heslop and 
Strett in a reserve team, as 
the RFU regulation excludes 
league professionals only 
from “competitive rugby" — 
widely understood to mean 
league and cup matches. 

Meanwhile, Oxford and 
Cambridge have each named 
three Blues for next Tuesday's 
University' match at Twicken- 
ham. The wing Nick Walne. 
prop Liam Mooney and lock 
Richard Bramley. who all 
shared in last year's Cam- 


mT^P victory, are named in 
the team led by the New Zea- 
iana centre Steve CottreU. 

Tyrone Howe, the Ulster 
wing who leads the Dark 

stained the lock 
trick Coveney and the No. 8 
Richard Yeabsley from last 
season's line-up. The Parisian 
Jerome Riondet is 
mought to be the first Oxford 
Frenchman to compete for the 
Bowring Bowl. 

Cambridge, who defeated 
western Samoa ID days ago, 
are once again favourites but 
Cottrell insisted: “We will not 
underestimate Oxford or the 
threat they pose.” 

The Light Blues’ goalkicker 
Matt Singer lias recovered 
from a thigh injury suffered 
m an individual session with 
Bristol's kicking adviser 
Dave Aired which ruled him 
out of the Samoan game. 

Adrian Spencer, who won 
his blue last year as a Cam- 
bridge replacement has been 
omitted despite an excellent 
performance at full-back 
against the Samoans. 
Recently the RFU curtailed 
the one-year ban imposed on 
him last December when it 
emerged he had played in a 
rugby league match as an am- 
ateur alongside professionals. 

Victory by Oxford looks 
remote after their double de- 
feat by both Loughborough 
and Durham universities for 
the first time in the history of 
those fixtures. Howe, who 
will be accompanied by his 
fellow Ulsterman David Hum- 
phreys at fly-half; admitted: 
“I think more than anything 
else it has to be organisation 
of what we do on the pitch 
that we emphasise. 

"We have to work on our 
cohesion and on our tactics in 
certain parts of the field. AD 



Painfully close . . . agony at Chiswick Bridge as Onatop (foreground) are pipped by their rival Oxford triaiists Simonova over the Boat Race course yesterday photograph: tom jenkins 

All-action Oxford trials produce a Bond-style thriller 


Christopher Dodd 


lAMING their trial 


day was a gargantuan 
thigh-crushing struggle in 
which neither crew, and 
particularly neither cox. 


crew dropped the rating body flagged and the two 
much below 35, they spent stroke- and-seven partner- 


crews after Simonova I gave any quarter- 


some l'/i minutes with their 
blades Intertwined, and 


ships, Damian West and 
Ben Mann for the winners 


I Mthe goodie and Ona- 
top the baddie from Golden- 
Eye bodes well for a 
revived Oxford in April's 
Boat Race. Their trial from 
Putney to Mortlake yester- 


Indeed, had Todd Bristol | the 4V« miles. 


neither went clear during and Paul Berger and Adam 


Frost, were unflinching in 


and _ Alex Greaney not been President Rob Clegg's On- their driving seats. Harvard ai 

so intent on carving up atop started the Caster and The Oxford squad now in- Howick, a 
each other the time of the lead changed three eludes the stern four of mteraattonaL 


West, Steven Hughes and camp. Cambridge, winners 
Edward Bellamy — and a of the Boat Race for the 
strong American contin- past three years, have their 
gent: Berger of Pennsylva- trials on Friday, 
nia University, Mann of oma-rm* t Andnraon (bow). s husom. j 

of 3 sa*'rffiS^"WiJ 

Harvard and Jeremy (stroke), p Greanoy (coxi 
Howick, a Canadian smsdnova: m Brown (bow), -g 


17mln 48sec would have 
been quicker still. Neither 


Hockey 


times before Simonova won 
by a quarter of a length. No- 


Ice Hockey 


Britain’s 1993 gold medal 
under-23 eight — Clegg, 


The squad goes to Seville 
today for a 12-day training 


(stroke). P Greaney (cox). 

SIMONOVA: M Brown (bow). 'G 
Rosengren. E Bellamy. R Kelly, C 
Humtaveyv J Howick. B Mann, □ West 
( stroke], T KrtetoJ (cox). 

■ denotes Biua 


Cannock draw Southgate in cup Clubs to voice their superleague concerns today 


_ , the holders Guildford meet 

rairowwy the Second Division leaders 

Beeston. 

f’^ANNOCK and Southgate. With the clubs now taking 
'who he respectively first their winter break, the ties j 


Vic Batch elder 


S EVENTEEN of the British 
League's 24 clubs will 


among dubs not likely to 
meet the criteria for super- 
league membership. “There 
were so many phone calls 
after last week's announce- , 


Led by a hat-trick from 
Randy Smith, the Cardiff Dev- 
ils increased their lead at the 


in the 44th and 52nd minutes 
to give the Panthers a 7-5 
lead. Doug Marsden pulled 


and third in the National will be their next competitive [ gather at a meeting in Not- i ment of the new league. 


top of the Premier Division one back and Frank Morris 
with Sunday's 7-2 win over scored the late equaliser. 


of the players realise how League, will meet in the HA matches. Seven of the eight 

much work has to .be done Cup for the first time after games are unlikely to be 

and after the [Samoan] result being drawn together in toe played until February 3, toe 

our backs are very much fifth round. day before the National 

against the wall.'' It is one ofqnly two all-First League resumes, because of 

Oxford: s Du Prmr <3 Rmth o Dn nmwn Division ties, with fourth- Britain’s involvement in the 


tingham today to discuss toe 
implications of toe prafes- 


thought that if everybody is 


Basingstoke. The second- 
placed Nottin gham Panthers 


The disciplinary penalty- 
points system, which calls for 


that worried I should call a followed Saturday's Benson automatic suspension each 


Oxford: S Du Prees S Rush. O Do Bruyn, 


day before the National 
League resumes, because of 
Britain’s involvement in the I 


sional superleague proposed meeting," said Florence, who I and Hedges Cup final defeat 


by the other seven clubs. 


wants to be “aware of all our 


“It's not anti-superleague in members' views on the mat- 


by dropping a league point in 
Kirkcaldy, where the Fife Fly- 


time a player hits a multiple 
of five points, has been 
revised to reward players 


j Rrandei. t Howe jcapo: d Humphreya. m j placed Old Loughtonians at Olympic qualifying touma- Adrian Florence, toe chairman I day’s meeting of the British 


any way, shape or form." said ter” when he attends Thurs- ers scored nine seconds from “who mend their ways", said 


nvS home to relegation-threat- ment in late January. 

Morally ' ened Trojans in the other. nra*™™« Baeaton v omuior* 

EMI Grlnsiaod v Wimbledon: Firebrand* V 

Cambrldgn M - Singer: D Casado, T ■ WmlDlfiQOn, the Only hOh* Teddington: Havant * Edgbaston; Old 
WWttard. S Cottrefl. (capV. N Walne; R .National League Side to reach LouijhionUn* V Troians: Richmond v 
Aalitortfi, D M*»lan: L Mooney. J Evan*. N. th(J1 i ac+ 1K „„ * n w—t Reading,- Slough v Canterbury; Southgate 

Holgaie. fl Bramley. C Simpson. M Hyde. ““ A S? “V sw^y , rAX5 r v Cannock (to be ployed on Jan 21 or 
SBurUdg*. r Ear/whaw ...... ... Division East Grinstead. and Febaj. 


ment in late January. 

nniMuuid Me Boaoton v Guild lord: 
EMI Grlnsiaod v WbnbledOn: Firebrand* v 
Teddington; Havant v Edgbaaton; Old 


of the British League man , 
agement committee. “I think 
it’s important that all the clubs 
know what is happening." 


Ice Hockey Association coun- 
cil “l was at last week's meet- 
ing between the seven [found- 
ing dubs] and toe BIHA so I 


v Cannock (to be played on Jan 21 or 
FabSJ. 


But he acknowledged that know toe views of the clubs 
there is considerable concern that want the superleague.” 


time to gain a 7-7 draw. 

Mark Morrison of Fife and 
Paul Adey of Nottingham 
each scored three goals. Adey, 
who has a testimonial game 
at Notting h am tonight; com- 


the BIHA disciplinary chair- 
man Frank Dempster yester- 
day. Players' records are to be 
reviewed every six weeks and 
those who show improvement 
will have some or all of their 


pleted bis hat-trick with goals I penalty points waived. 


Racing 


Huntingdon runners and riders with form 


Plumpton 


Injury rules out 
Martha’s Son 


1AM N u fl lcWm 


fAOHBwM) 


tMNraMPrim 
2_»0 Master TrttM 
SUM Hit Thn Fax 
XSO Gaya Fame 


an- MONKS SOHAM (SIS) Q Hrttard 7-11-0 .. 

MOMTOM j Jetton 5-n-O 

POWUrSHAMP Matin 5-11-0 

OfflP-B RNAL«B{lO)UisNUaciitoy7-1l-0 — 
M ROYAL CflWSON(fiS)UHamnB»l 4-1 1-0 . 


_Xtade(a) 
-Jfllkf 
.JtRq (raid 
_B Jdh— m (B) 
_RBn>(7) 


ILfllliMm 
YSUtSMf rt 
1.1 El*w Carrot Hmi 


lUSCtakagtrRsw 
*.1 5 EQUITY PLAYER (Up) 
USVmgTMt 
3.1 3 Uncus Knar 


Chris Hawkins 

M ARTHA’S SON. ex- 
pected to be Richard 
Dun woody's mount in 
Kempton's King George VI 
Chase, will miss the remain- 
der of the season because of 
leg trouble. 

His trainer, Tim Forster, 
made the announcement yes- 
terday commenting: "He had 
a hint afleg trouble after Liv- 
erpool last season, but there s 
no such thing as a little bit ot 
a leg. the same as there’s no 
such thing as being a little bit 

^ I "wJfworked him yesterday 
morning, after which the in- 
jury became apparent and 
we've had to say stop. It s all 

very sad ” . . 

Martha’s Son is one of the 
most talented chasers in 
training, having won live ot 
his six races last season and 
beginning the current cam- 
paign by finishing second to 
Travado at Huntingdon- 
His defection and the qufifr 
tion mark over Master Oats 
means that the King George is 
losing some of its sparkle. 

Barton Bank is now 11-4 
favourite with Dadbrokwand 
Hill's who have Merry Gate 

best at 100-30. allowed 

forover two weeks with hand 
Si shoulder injuries, 

One Man in some tvork^ 

Richards yesterday 
STg-idS he needs, more 

^Dobbin was hoping to 
^prOne Man at Haydock 
par ^fL r dav and wanted to 
SWS “ Sodgefield 
tomorrow. 


Adrian Maguire, who had 
last year's King George at his 
mercy when Barton Bank 
blundered at the last, will this 
afternoon have toe plaster 
removed from the leg he 
cracked in an Ascot fall 22 
days ago. 

If be gets the go-ahead from 
the medical men, he could be 
back, in the saddle at Chelten- 
ham this Saturday- 

That is his optimistic hope, 
but he may well be advised to 
give the injury a little longer. 
However, Maguire now seems 
certain to be back for the im- 
portant Christmas action. 

The Tripleprint Gold Cup is 
the big handicap chase at 
Cheltenham this weekend, 
but only 10 have been entered 
for this £60,000 event toe 
weights being headed by toe 
Hennessy sixth. Monsieur Le 
Cure, on list 101b. 

Couldnt Be Better comes 
next on list 71b, which means 
he would meet Monsieur Le 
Cure on 121b worse terms 
than In the Hennessy, al- j 
though he beat him over 45 | 
lengths. 

Nicky Henderson has 
entered Thumbs Upland Big 
Matt, although the former is 
also in the two mfle chase on 
the same card. • 

Nigel Twiston-Davies is- 
liappy with the weight of 
Easy Buck, who has I0st4lb. 
and expects toe former Nick 
Gaselee-trained chaser to im- 
prove for his first ran of toe 
season at Newbui^when he 
beat The Frog Prince but 
tired on the run-in. 

Reech Road, Around The 
HMuUnguided Missile, An 
ft^Luck and Gnome’s 
Tycoon make up the entries. 


(U« IM. * DaaabM NWun. 

HfwalalOTM1««ll»hwfaV— un il - Ha A w ik w i Ml HH — Sag. 

12.30 HMrrAOUaAMMHUIBUaMl10rliC9.1T8 

m 4-CPM D HPI T CHALLWOH (13? J JMMM 5-11-7 CAh(7)* 

102 01404-1 BAMErSOR (33) (D)0BnMWn 7-11-1 

108 RHJt«C(2S)(D)S UBftof S-11-1 RHn* 

IM NOCATCHM (IS) (W K Morgan &-1 VI UMk* 

105 02 TOP SUCE (31} WUann 1-11-1 MrDItam 

IM 3i*14-ff IBIIT AWLUOH (X1)(0)M BUnstaft] 4-10-12 P Ort — h ir 

107 J30F45 HOKTlIfflM THAL(1 2) (D) K Burks 7-10-12 — HARcganM 

IM 25SSM RMTAMYS (•) (CD) Mn U ifcCourl 7-10-9 _>«M 

in B0 FULL 0UCV5R(10)titit B IfartOO 10-1D-9 

110 50V-H3 WOHDSHini (31)(D)(BF)J L Haftia 5-10-9 PMiqMl 

tii o ndJUUKiojAFoswa-io-s 

112 346S.--OS KALZAM (14) (D) A Carnfl 10-10-6 .BUM* 

TUT TIPS FnutMiy a 8, NacaleMfl 7. WtmtmmOk t 


rmuTf-m" - NocEtcUra, 4-1 Fortaiian.5-1 Wbnknidk. 7-1 ErAdng. NDftbem Trad. 5-1 Simeyi an, 10-1 
TM 611a. 13-1 UM A MEttfi. 20-1 Fail Oiiw. Dawn Ckailaflger 
| KWllQUIX>8-ttJUBI8T , *OlFIi3qBeoiMlor room a»Si Soul. UijwS on rurvw. 41 SnUnOynioaiillBOi 
(JtartalRManZroSB.GitFBi). , 

BflK8Kb Lad to 4 Mil. DoalM <rtwn M ml ki iji»«w by Gk*ow Jim iCftMBnham ZmSl, QO-Fni] 
HOCATCHEfe Lad Jffl to 5 out, wealifinad 2 otf. BS 3rd to Can Can Ctarte lumaear JflvOfl. Gd^ml 
TOP luca UW vwdi * cn*. >lay9C! en »g*Wi Irooa 2 om. a *a B«croi lUttoxmer 2ai. OW=m). 

HOBTmN HUli tki extra Irani 3 Old, 3Ul Ml uoutd H &M Sanvsr iVtindtor 2m. 001 
KMRAHATSi BMur ft* itca. wkna lunw nnuoht akao Obdara «ti DM TUno Fw A Fhmr [WmMUrZCn, 

SB}. 

WOflDSMnWi Haadwar Bom roar to lead brtoflf 2 out on Mra. Bl ird to YRndward Aitom (UtbiMer 2m, 
GO-Ftn) 

1.00 LOWQ sorron COHOITB4IAL JOCKEY* K*CAJ> CHAXH«n4f 11 Dial. E2,Ta7 

201 wasi KAMOOD (29) (CD] JUiAM 10-13-0 

202 AD13B5 T»iaOtDUI11(l3)mM B*rr*dosBh 8-I1-1D PHcUntHh 

2M 925-230 PRHCCYAXA (10) (D)JCort» 5-T 1-10 D J Kwaa*h 

CT 

2M 53QI630- SHHLAS MLLCHBST (328) (D) N Uaaon 9-11-8 J5 Hmrtfc (2) 

SOS 324F-44 COHLY SPECIAL (IS) K Suite 5-11-9 ALanaM 

2M 1/245-12 SHAW PWOHHBKA) (HP) K BflUw 6-1 W T J nroyhy , 

207 V2225-SHXUIMAmn(2aS)MmUilM 5-11-0 .f Cra>ta* (3) 

TWP0HTM)lMiMMMa,M|wadT 

■Htiaf! i3-53naip Pertonnar, 3-IUagieod, 6-1 Princa Ysza. 8-1 Corty Spsoal. io-i Shniha Hittcroji. 
SUzIHg Alta if, W-1 Dm SakUr. 

ut dm. dMr UtL bl HirpHi'i Gr«M bv 4 ITaurton 3m. Qd-Fna. 

Midi ater tkr» lump 9 out ovw M 90i el 13 IW»tH«r» 10 Hlgti Padre 

5 Matni bH Gttgm <Bm in ebacummi fx±»ft taadlap turn** 

3ouLno0»tr8.Mn3Olljy mtoopponefflDsrltHoiwy lSai»own2m4B. 

GO). ’ 

1 .30 T«ril»«ml HAUKA2 KUMMJKlro HOida C2J14 

201 ’ tm-021 MRAA (IX) (CD) N hmlflnan 4-1VUJ MAnqwaM 

302 111S32- FIlfcLUWi 111 W (150) (CP) 0 BiWIM HH1 MBmoam 

•02 2MP-10 8R0CTWMI BAY (88) (B) (EB to M H watty fl-lM I 

304 DD-214 BUHP0RttAmE(4S)(W)OHuttariI5-11-0 «M2P) 

305 02/31- SBSMTARY OF2TA12 (232) (P) O' A/tnAhnc* 9-B-H J 0 *™ 

2M 53122- JUST 5WY05W t1M)(D| S flottlWB 4-tM B 

307 T-14P14 CASSIVBUS) (t^(D)(22) 

308 34UPM nracs (12) (O0)JJK*tt» 7-10-1 CM* (7) 

TW FORM UPSt B8 m 0, laontary OC SMAt 7, R«« Fro D**4* 8 

- u - 2_i puma «_i sacfoaty 0 1 Stale. 8-1 Broctam Bay. 7-1 Pnacom Mar.AH For Dana. M i 
Baastvar. 12-1 JuM8hhiokhi. 1W FHrea 1 

fBMM gum - EULAid PnmHm. W 3 out. oraw dear raiHn. U Sudan Spin by 3E lUtOiBBr 2m. ()» 

Shw PCnRi LsK well 8 bw. reUMd MU Wm na«t Ztl 2nd n Kino Aftriaao lUtaw tm. fid). 
MOGIVIUE BASft N0t]i»p W*. (ABB ip Urtll wapaeafl 3 ou. aoon Wn. an a w bihmh. bai Wau «l id 



818 P-0 STYLISH MAKE (8) RHoHnrtWd 5-11-0 It IT Hanki (T) 

SIT WI Pi mP m M Hammoofl 4-iVO MC Mourff) 

■18 V-42 WUtMU.|8)<milraMnanto|8-11-0 PNIna 

81» P- CYPBUSPOHfr (270)5 Carapiofl 4-10-9 ASSroM 

» » raw i o w a tEt J Moore 4-10-B WibtoM 

TOP RM TVC: IMar HdMw BM 7, >M 

■aBMg: 5-4 Uamr Tribe. 9-4 Kowfcur Hunw. 6-1 Wstok UK, 10-1 Rhw Bad. Parpta Sptoan. 15-1 Royal 
Cnmacn, Bonjoia. Hum*. 20-1 DnnaorpMlaaigla. 25-1 Homom 

POM* OUBME - HAMKm KUHIBI; MMa aB, etoor Bon 3 am leorad By 111 *wn Blair CaaDa. mb BLAD 
i fllC^aatEnmeli) pul*dao*ouUT«ur*ao2irvll,Ga) 

| KHUOUIfa One pace trom 2 MA. 71 im lo KAREHI (towla) fNaralck 2m. 00). 

HKAL HPr Headny Wn raar 3 out nayod on wfl ne*prtB iMAka Ian. 7T2nd lo La Klwuna IWanrlt* 2m. 
Odl. 

wnaa IMi -IhH on. 6tantawiBw« aim aaaa under (wwB.caoBhtdiiM noma. iaand ip Colo nei In 
CUel iKeao Srrfl. Gd-SB) 

3.00 CHOWIAHD HM08K ounaro CA7S2 

>01 3 ALL CLAP HAMM (M) N BaB6a!)e 7-Tt-fl — . A APMgmld 

MS 4/3PP2£- CHAUS BKtiAIBn (201) UreLWURanwMiB-1 1-0 

802 Ptllp-6 DOMBMRMiBBl(12)lfLHHKnlgt*,10-T1-a PMrwt 

804 0W-S2 FINAL ISAY (IS) J CWM 6-1 1-0 LODn 

808 OW- Hirnv PAH (820) NTMMon-0«v«M 6-11-0 CU— » 

SM ttro-64 I IH1 ■ HI— (H1)J Morton 6-11-0 — VFn 

I NT PP-OF ■um OnCHOTHk (35) (BP) MM3 H KNgm 6-11-0 jFTttty 

808 fW IWSLAOJEOwnh 6-11-0 BUM* 

i BOB 0/44BJ-4 QUAIWY HOWE (It) DOappaB 7-11-0 

810 40/3MW SOUmSQOLDBI (31) JohaWbyta T-11-0 ..JITVnba 

1811 06PMHI3 IPA MLLY (11) JPUartog 7-11-0 mttmam 

•12 04 WALLY'S DREAM (21) A Ann* 6-1 Ml *Hm>> 

•12 BMIf SU8MMU.(I)JOBord 6-10-14 — PHU* 

•14 TIM DOOLEY H0US8 0 SAVwood 5-10-13 .. DOUBTFUL 

815 JP MUCH 0UVE(2) PWrtbar M0-8 aMoOooi 

818 OOBOfl^PAEMMUMUA (144) OBrennaa 7-10-9 — — ^.-Jllni.ii 

BIT SPm3^nMEW*mUR(2SnUnFA>MMli 8-10-9 JAHoCaM* 

818 TMHO HMUtat J MalHne 9-JO-B — IfiralD 

TOP IOHM TIPS: la—HrO ni a»« rr« A Bn*; E—t 7, 8*d*i MaeMer 8 

Mlv T-a IHM Omwwra. M Wertn'l UO. 8-4 OtWT/ H«*a, Pen, W Final Ban. AH <3*p 
Han®. W-i ChaUj nebanfe. C-1 HiW Malady. Maone EWla 

ram OIIIK - ALL CUP HAHMc Pnmttm mil no wars from 2 out, IB 3ni oMZ Mttm to Ur 
MuBiqm w nnvlea hunfl* nw oroar aro M. CM. 

OHAU8 MCHABDSi Lad BA until 4 OM. 9 2M u Ceunry Pkauro (AharM 2mt). Od^inj 
PHUU. mn in J m*. lad ism unn ion. W 2nd to Andro* Gaia (Canoilck 3mHL Od^n). 

HUM OHCHBSTRAi OttpaM toad Iran me start unto toll a out h novta baotacap <*oo by Certain 
Angle (Exetor 2WOB, Qd-Fm) 

PARSONS BBlEi Ex-kMi mare, on Bnal earl tor D Haaaatt la Mf. outoeced bom 2 ml IQ 2nd la BobtPa 
Uagaa (Klbaggan ML GOAd). 

3-30 bhswm urrtwraiTB mi hat bach m 110 * 4421.222 

1 621- 7HLYMIY (221) MreURmtoy 6-11-11' ■ "ntoroiii m 

2 1 KBnPORDTMA (20) JUeUna 4-11-6 Standi 

3 AUCATJCWda 4-11-4 DJKaooMh 

fB 


DOUBTFUL 

.atooComt 


CMWM.IIU J Edward* 8-1 W 

EQUBSTtOAMSM J Poirca 4-TM 

0- -OOLD8H raKH (220) C Cyzer 4-11-4 

■mKTYNOMDMeMIflBa 4-11-4 

06- BATAT01M1I ROAD (232) B L4* 5-11-4 .. 

NKTOMURJGtfortS-IM 

HAT A EIUMY P Webber 5-11-4 

bays PUB K Bailer 4 - 10-13 

■888 ROULamCMuh 5-10-13 

■Y4EA0N K Cbttorfaud 4-TO-U 

MmSnaetALLMMIe6-1D-tl 

poms SALE DMcbefeai 4-10-13 

THENSIIIW RUU Lk* M McCourt 6-Tfr-IS . 


Mr FROM* (7) 

H J.to.uu p) 

LAM- (8) 

atPlMBO) 

-Tiltoxpfcrfi) 

NrCmgenK?) 

D«atoA(5) 

“SSL® 0 


Mk> 9-1 GW Fane. 5-1 TUlyboy. B-1 Kanfcrd TIsb. Pottrt Sate. 8-7 Ihgtt* Mon, Canaan Ada. 
Soma Toddler. IM Eqaamuiia. 14-1 Ftouwilto Raid 


Results 


EDWBUBOH 

aacflETARY OP STATES Soon prontoenL lad 2 out raa an «e8 Yam ton u UMW Royeto at iO 


i^sterdassSouWM" 

• .. Master Tribe was certainly 

J ENNY Pitman takes : the horse of considerable ability 
Srans off Master Trite at ° F]at He finished a 

S^on today, and rf Sosfflfth behind Barathea in 
2^rKof thisfive-yeawiids ^ 2,000 Guineas, 

^^fabmtyar^cmftate ^^^i^cmiCo Urns, 
^rouJd witness somethmg ^ ^ WO ji inDuteL 
ScS,u»rhesRonChx There has teen to^ of a 

^ r.h amnion Hurdle bid by 


OUL ^ Qilto"prwtaisl» 

jLOO MlPEIHeBOSCIIAMIIDilCEIIAEWCAPCIlAlltoBlIOyfcEWOi 

481 DE3FF4- ARMS KBIT (282) J WttolBn ? - 11-1Z ^.^-J BaEeB 

808 Pl^S#lJU«iaCUWCia)NTeitoWi-0i*l»e-lW1 — CUktoOm 

403 VUW1I IS**. 

404 . aoapw 8««2«Arau fn *2“ 

408 W0HlAW PLAmf13)ABIfldgnareB-ffi-5' 

407 SWP-3 Pma0U6W0NDW(10)PBta)ef6-IW TJRmWID 

FV IHN TM NmM Priae* 18k Ml 8NB*8 ■ 

MitoaB-SMMiaH Pitsca. MRirtaM Lad. 6-1 Am* KaOy.8-1 Ml EW*W. «-1 KoHtand Rama. 14-1 
Pnom UtoBdar.ErlgM Bbikh. 

*"*"** around 4B Mi oIBkliSim 97 Saak 

jj^mjUlpSNCb IWd ^itoSsouUduatoradrwd boUanon *al to hi Da«m Ctto*8 6y M IWonWttr 
niUSWIIRa: la KMCA emu .reaped Sout^ 401 hairt fi Snlabera la DomuflWi. BfliGHT SEASON 

over 30 » al fl toiahwa B Tlw Canal Man (WHulMir 
JniadHimJ. 



fU £ L oi 



102202 3 D 

tM 22242 


When trameo-Dy 

and has since won inDubai. 

There has teen taffi \ (A .a 
Champion Hurdle bid by 

MasrerTrite(2^)tosg- 

son. That may be flyhifi too 

shovM be Eiinlty Player 
(2,lS). This former praTO- 
pointer has shown mochmv 
nroved fonn smee winning a. 
bad race at Sandown and was 
the only one to m3ke ^ race of 
jtwith Giipa Valu at Warwick 
last time. 



240 BOHOPSKTOffTPORD R0YW6 HURDLE *■ llOyde K.70S 

■01 R1 MAHHI HUNHR (12J C Egwion 4-1 V« -j ^*f* * 

502 ACTION AT LAST J 1*800 4-1V0 

583 ’ 0#- AMCOR COLD (87S)L Walts 7-1 W) — -* ? 1 ™ 

804 EJ KWJOUH (1 0) C Uaro 5-1 W — j TT*. 

806 . B-5 DOEITORCET DB»MT(31) C Bra*S «W) D DefcaU 

805 wm- BLMMIO (222) J Spaanno a-n-0 ■■T jg— j, 

507 p GUD SHE'S aOME (12) J FonUOO 4-11-0 „ ---A™™ 

SOB 00','IO0WC2S»)J(Hl0r36-11-0 - . 

60S OOP 4WRO (10) J JenL.ro 4-11-A • - < 

•BIO '• MASTER TMM Ui* JPUWWS-H-C - - WWTOW 


1.00 (ta 1, RAtllWnOO. Mr R 

Arrraan (8-1 f«vt 2. Clrde Bay (8-1): 3, 
Ite LeeMM Lord (7-tt. 7 ran. x, M. (T 
Donmlly) Tote: £2.70; ££70 l E2te. Dual F: 
maaesFisem 

1^0 (3» CRp 1, CHARMING OALE, A 

wan (l W): 3, Ptaw tomr (0-ZK *, Mr- 

wrard Qtan (2D-T). 6-5 lav Hvolalgh BufeH. 

6 ran. 8. 30. (Mrs B Brwlbum^Tote-. tA.OO, 
£1 JIO. EZ8G Dual F: ET2L90. CSR E28J4. 
2JOO (Su MM1 . eaHAMTOY REATM, N 
Monads ff-1): *, SuddM Bptot (11-8 to*); 
3, Kero Bxtflkrg (0-2). 6 ran. X, 1 (C 
Thornton) TOW- ES.TO El .70. Cite. Dual F: 
E2.10.CSF-.C1iai. 

2JSO (9ns 4f Hdtte> 1, BLUE eHAIHI, T 
Road (6-1); 2.TH— ihsaa (14-1); 3, Pi e on 
tag Bfirtag (7-1)- 9-4 lev TWsoneoforaUek 
S ran. & t IKnS Bradbuma) Tata: UAtk 
El. SO. £2-40. E3J0. Dual * CM..aft CSF; 
E6SJ0. TrlcasT E440JS. ■- i 

3-00 (9n 4t Ch> 1, ROCKET mm, A 1 

Thornton (S-2): *, Onmi tw aiy (te-1): 

8, Ouaria M poo-1). » lav Will! Tatmeir. 

M ran. 30, 2S (Mbs Luehda V RunaU) 
Tola: £3.50; Ct ffl, £2.40. E12«. Ctaal F: 
CWJKJ CSF: ES3.35. 

UO (bi PtaO; t, AOAMAT1C, E Melrose 
15-4 lav); 2, D4** at Part* P-'H ». Nta- 
guhro (10—11. 8 ran. 6, 7. (H ABan) T«« 
BW: ci. io. Clio. £4.20. Dual F: £3. 5a CSF- 

E5 83 

QUAOPOTi Nc( »w. PtACEPOT! C22O80. 


| UIDLOW 

12-4«C2m Hdta> 1, CTA'M’OLUUDH. J 
OstolW (4-1); 2. T««ta MM (B-1); 8, 
S^ttlMral P5-l).7-at» DotiUa Jeopar- 
dy. 15 ran. 1.TX.IK Bal toy) Tota: 1X40; C 2 JH). 
CZ-4a £9-00. Duel F; £1X50. CSF: PM ft). 
. Trio: £3170. NR: The Gander. 

1.1S(snaCacil, BNKSErnDLN uutn 

(0-4 It (av); 2, Kadtad (10-1); 3, ItnBt tae 
ta anlcM (4-11 0M K law Pardon Taaica. 7 
ran. IX 20. (S Manor) Tote; £2.10; £2.10. 
E34». Dual P: Efl.40_ CSF: £22.10. 



*■15 (tan CtOe 1» POU- OF RRfi, Mr C 
Bonner (4^1); 2, Jacooto Boy (IMlavvs 
CarBnglord BMta (IM). a ran. 3, 4. (K 
Bailor) Tola: £4.10: El 30. £i.7 0. £2.00. Dual 
F' £8.90. CSF' £1X42. Trtattt E77J4. 

LAB (Sm H*e)i 1, PfKMBCTS ■Alt' R 
MCLOuOhnn (14-1); S, Poo b ta— fartMn- 
nr (4-1); 3, DtanaMd* Boyo (3-1). 8 raa 
«, 1. (R Brown) Tour. E28.70; C4«. Cl«. 

Dual F: £l3-3a CSF: £82.48. 

2.15 Om CD): 1« CLASS OF MHE- 
nmro^ A P McCoy (B-11 latfK *, JtodMW 
Mtad (11-4); 3. Cranking Um (B-1). 5 ran. 
S. IS. ff Forwsl Tow £ 1 . 70; £1 AO. taa. 
Dual F: (2.91 CSF: £3.15. 
aL4S(2m Hat): 1, COMKOM PEWfY, fi 
Leahy (7-m a. dp> Last (6-1): Lda, 
ntak Dan (6-1).4-fitav Connaught Crgekar. 
13 ran. 1, l. (D Gandolfo) Tote: £8.70; ELai 
E2JXL £2.70. Dual F: £24.10 CSF: EEQS1 
Trio: £34Jia NR: Stiff Drink. 
JACHPOTiNMwoa 
PLACCPOfl £288.30. 

QUADPOT^EBd 80. 


He tog : fl o o d to wrflCbnedlneeowl to ptac«»). ♦ DmxAm Illl 4 « n . 

12-15 BWOHTON NOVIC2 CLAKUlia HURDLE 2a If C2JI&5 

1 0 BOLAH WARRIOR ( 2 Z)J FGicb-ttoves 5-11-10 B Fenton (5) 

2 104244 HCHTtnu (22) (CD) R O’SuWvan $-11-7 D ITfMng 

2 00-3064 FALM CREEK (7) G Itonraod 5-11-4 M Rklwrts 

4 422FV5 ROBMSPHTDSlr 2 ) (D)CPoph*n 5-11-4 TP e —erot. ( 8 ) 

8 W3J33-2 PAIHOP JACK* (IT) (RF) D Wllgan 5-10-12 R Poneoody 

8 (H 6 RAKAPOCM«HHSH(B*)OaMltolbA-l 6 -io 8 — 8 U L BUA el 

( 8 ) 

7 P PflENDBmAL( 6 } K C-Browi 4-10-9 R Darts* 

8 003 GAIK DILEMIA (IS) JMoUlna 4-10-7 RfttoM 

a Qf-5 HAUKM MY C 2 S )8 MeUaOl 7-10-4 VSMth 

10 S45 RAW) (7) MreLjMdl 4-10-6 ...... ^.WWMebrn 

TOP RMM TBWI Pair Of Mia 8 , GMren 7, ReMto Pride 8 
1 88«e Me eeneepandfag race. 

Beutoff 2 -i Pair OOeeks. 9-* tthdraa. 6-1 Rotare Pride, 7-1 False Craeii, Gam Mamnw, 14-1 Rakapntil 
Oueea 20-1 MaAnfl Bay 

12.45 UtOCSTAR K0VW8 HURDLE Sm4fC2JUO 

f ES3333 SORPT (18) JJeoUns 4-11-7 EB «wuuf| 

2 DCr-BRDFROUOHt26Z)SDM5-lVO ADhfcan 

2 0 OHIHICHTOWN PORT (31) PBiiWr 5-11-0 APMoCoy 

4 ss DMPAir (si) ncsuimn o-ii-o i 

5 OIBHH LEADER U Roberto 5-n-d — - 

• MEL R Buckler 5-n-O — BPawel 

7 60 P8PPOKMRI (48) R Rone 6-11-0 — — DOantoi(T) 

8 06-16 HOBZRD (IQ) Ifn JPtoBan 4-1V0 n F%nani *■ 

• Or- YEUMRIS (77S) B UcMaOl 6-11-0 HMgUto 

10 4-6 MRS 8 ARPT (31 ) C Weeded 5- 1D-0 MHMwto 

11 PP- MOTWi-llOO (412) P Buitor &- 10-6 B Fenton (3) 

12 5346P3-POUYMRKW (21 1)GEnrtglil 6-16-9 ■ ,■ 

13 27a&-OUEEHP08D8klE ( 888 ) Wes H Kngl* 5-10-9 GFI^-n( 6 ) 

14 OOO-OPP THE BRZD (138) JPanvert 4-16-9 .WNUehm 

TOP ra« TIPS: DfajMM 8 , Poly Mtaer 7, So%4 8 
1ESAe D e« i eBtolOBW6116PRridii nto er2-1 (NroPIMnejlSien 

■alttw 4-1 fttopl 5-1 Robert!, Diawjt. 6-1 Mrs Barty, B -1 Ctanttnm Part P 0 #y Minor. Oiwmtord Beta, 
14-1 Teleptnu. 16-1 Mel Popparoue 14 xnan. 

1.1 5 ■OALLEKHO'CHALUDKIK OR* UAWHCAP CHARS ton H4H 

1 3-51331 MT8HMJIIIIL(18)(CS)R Champion 10-12-8 APMcCoy* 

a FraVP-3 RATHn ( 10 ) (CD) PBudet 6-11-5 BMveR 

3 035-504 SWBI TACTICS (47) (D)RAtaar 7-1 V5 P Knriey (5) 

4 381-211 THE CARROT MAR (13) (D) P Wlrtworti 7-11-4 ^ 

5 106230 lunm (23) OH M Aham 6 - 10-6 RAtae 

■ 32/4IL4- LE CHAT B01R (244) (D)DClieull B-1M D Bridgwater 

TOP FOAM TW*: Tlw Ctonrt Man W, Bawie T 

T 0 M< PataMAwtrW *11 It M FkzgenM 6-1 (H Ctasejiteii) 8 nm 

■eftliiH* eveto me Carrol Man. 7-2 Pals Ifmaral. 5-1 Seper Tacues, 8-1 ItoMi. 12-1 N&ffitr, 16-1 Le Chat 
Not Iran 

1.45 HBMBLOSSLLRIQ HARDWAPimUMJESB irci.7oo 

1 M41 HSAO FOG H1AV8M (T) (78> ne) R Itond 5-12-T Qto rW e y . 

2 20606-3 CRAimBER ROW ( 8 ) Ifn L Jewell 5-11-7 JLPMeCny 

3 S805D- DHAMD COUtmT(378} R Dean &-10-11 TDMCMdha(S) 

4 4U5SI0F- SAETA POR5A BAY(413) UraL Jewsll 8-1D-9 TJesAe 

5 663a-«P BS7AUMIQABBL (7) M MtagnH 6 -W -8 JUtoiwp* 

■ 8 DO-OPO YERRO (12) K Button 8-10-0 LHmg 

TOP POM UP* Endanger toe 8 , Vans 7 

ig94aadtoqncd4 11 BAPMaCay 16-41 (IWHOlito 

BaU^MCnaleagn Ron. 7-» (toad For rteMtn. 6-1 BoatangriHl. 10-1 Hem, U -1 Sana Pwaa Bn, 
25-1 Oread Catonoi liwm 

2-1 5 HBUATBi HAWXCAP CHARE 3n If IlOySto C2JttO 

1 1204-1 HAZZABQ(21)W Turner 6 - 11-11 RDweeady* 

2 U112 EOlEflr PlAYER(10)R Curts 0 - 11-5 DMenfs 

3 F12554-5 4AHBWAII ( 8 ) J Spaartna 7-71-5 DWritemUm 

4 ilMartniSSMUGH (23) C Brooks 6 - 11 -S Otaartay 

5 PP-U2P1 COURT HfLOOV ( 8 ) (StoegO P MdnUa 7-11-1 A P McCoy * 

« 4F1223/* 0ESPHU>ABLE(B74) Mrs L Rldhaitto 6-10*13 EMtanrit* 

T 5-8153U KflBEI WALK (18) (COR Rons 6-10-8 doMh 

TOP FORM TWaCenrtMetodyHjSre*^ PtoyarT 
‘TTn iTMMilim nT ^ — f** "ninnr) * T 

umr 7-4 court Melody. 6-2 Nbbjud, 7-2 Eguty PUyw. 6-1 Una Enngb. 12-1 Oaqwodtila. 16-1 
■tanmi. 25-1 Orees VGA 7 wain. 

2.45 CHABEY NOTH* HAMNCAP MMU Sn 1 10ytaC2,15B 

1 S3J FRBSH CHOICE ( 22 ) (EP) fi Rons 6-11-12 D Carton (7) 

1 FOP-na YES MAR &0)(O)CBF)WssKKrtgN 6-1 1-11 RU m naady 

8 25-061 OAI8EQKBH(7}MBanoo MI-4 APMeCny 

4 tBflKJ-0 BARK PLACE (IlKBFJSShsfWOOd B-1 W CBrtotay* 

5 3231-6 VOUNa TBS (34) NBaoeage 5-1 VI D MaWkiiri (5) 

• HIPF-FP YES WE AM (34) A Barrow WM DBriSgwitar 

7 0 PS 2 P-U C®.UCIEIEY( 1 S) R Hoad 5-KM) RMmI 

TOP PMHltPtoi YenltatoB, ttatal UraT 


0,£T - 1 !SJr Da a “ J BMitop 64 Daring Bog. U-4Tes Man. 7-flflai* PltM. 8-1 FrBBkCI»teB.7-1 Toung Teas. vf-IYeaWa 

4atttC77J4. Art, 26-1 OftcLiTSY 7 mm 

DJKTSHAnvP 

3^1 5 EASfBOUIMB HANDICAP KURDUtam4fE2JlW 


1 2323-fiP IYMG EYES (13) (BF) W Tu mat 4-1841 NIMBI* (7) 

2 134005 BSPWTDS HM® (13) (CD) D Browning B-1 VQ ATeay 

3 20-116 CALL ME ALBtCU)(CO)GL Moors 4-1 V12 B Fenton (3) 

* 2122(48 BLAZON OFTROY (17) TUBiTBOsJonaa 6-1 V12 APMcCay 

8 0ffl2>-4 GAUmtUOOLD [13) (CtJ) S Dow 6-11-0 RLhsMoedy 

6 0215-42 SEJAiaiS MlUER flTUCO) B Rows 7-11-9 _D0 1 Si8ne 

I 7 M4U-0 CARFAX (16) (B) R Hoad 16-11-1 -B Puri to y ft 

6 VOOO KEYHIDU9 (6) U Ahern S- 16-11 BAbaro 

I 6 05P-1 BHVDPAEL1ADA (IS) D CfiaMl 5-16-7 Bta M gn oto i 

TOP POOL m Mntooi BBer 8, Rspr* ds tan 7, QmmU QeM « 

taNl o w 6-2 Utoa iw a M4la r .«-1 OuwMi CaM. Vi EavgaMtada, 8-1 Call Me AM. Mrog Eyas. 6-1 Btaro 

M Troy, Eapitt* Femme, 14-i Carta*. 2 V 1 Wowrold B raanao. 

• Blinkered today for the first time; HUNTINGDON; 1Z30 
Erlidng. PLUMPTON: 12.45 Robero; 1.45 Betalongabill; 2.15 
Deependable; 245 Bank Place; 3. 15 Carfex. 




Soccer 


French internationals in scandal 

Three fail 

dope tests 

T ™ French play - 1 to Portugal and Serve* 
ere. including two in- Switzerland, retired fron 
te (-nationals. have game when he failed a te 
failed dope tests this September ts « 


T HREE French play- 
ers. including two in- 
ternationals. have 
failed dope tests this 
season, the French Football 
Federation said yesterday. 
The federation president 
Claude Sixnonet confirmed 
reports in the daily sports 
paper L'Equipe about the 
three cases but indicated that 
recreational drugs were in- 
volved and that there was no 
evidence to suggest the play- 
ers were trying to cheat 
Franck Fontan, the Bor- 
deaux reserve goalkeeper, 
was suspended for two 
months on Thursday but no 
action has yet been taken 
against the other two players. 
Monaco's goalkeeper Fablen 
Barthez and Stephane Faille, 
formerly of Mulhouse, pend- 
ing the results of B-sample 
tests which are expected this 
week. 

Simonet would not specify 
the drugs involved, saying 
only: "There is no widespread 
taking of performance-en- 
hancing substances here. I 
don’t think we are talking 
about cheats in these cases." 

Barthez, who failed his test 
after a league match in 
Nantes on October 3. refused 
to comment. The Monaco 
goalkeeper, who won the 
European Cup with Marseille 
two years ago. is currently 
second choice behind Ber- 
nard Lama in the France 
team 

PaiUe. a much-travelled for- 
mer French international 
striker who played for Porto 


h* Po rtugal and Sarvette in 
Switzerland, retired from the 
8&me when he failed a test oh 
S'^pteniber 23 after a match 
with Niort But he his 
retirement was prompted by 
serious personal problems 
ana had nothing to do with 
the drugs test 

Fontan felled a test after 
the Bordeaux v Montpellier 
match on September 22 . 

Fife admitted, worries yes- 
terday that France's widening 
transport strike could affect 
the 1998 World Cup qualifying 
draw in Paris next Tuesday. 
But local organisers insisted . 
that the event would go ahead 
as scheduled. 

Keith Cooper, the Fifa 
spokesman, said: “We’re con- 
cerned. It would be foolish not 
to be. But the local organising 
committee know their own 
backyard better than we do 
and they tell us they can cope/* 

What Fife fears most is that 
the situation may deteriorate 
as a result of a taxi drivers' 
strike or power cuts. That 
would make it even more dif- 
ficult for delegates to get 
through the traffic, not only 
to the draw but tci various 
meetings. 

Delegates are arriving in 
Paris from tomorrow for 
meetings. The draw is being 
staged at the Louvre, with the . 
French president Jacques 
Chirac attending. 

Alain Le lb Lang, spokesman 
for the French organising 
committee, insisted that the 1 
ceremony would go ahead as 
planned. 



lULciuauuudi i xxl cmuuy wuiua go a fi wi q as I _ _ 

striker who played for Porto | planned. Wonder of Weah - - . Milan's Liberian striker beats the Lazio defence in the Olympic Stadium to deliver his latest goal for the Italian League leaders 


McDonald’s regime ready to beef up the Blades 


Cynthia Bateman says Sheffield United’s 
new owner has a tough task on his hands 


D ave bassett likes 
his Christmasses 
early. The Sheffield ; 
United manager once 
held the players' Christmas 
party in July to give morale a 
pre-season boost This year, 
with the news that the strug- ! 
gling First Division club has 
at last been sold. Santa Claus, 
in the shape of the new chair- 
man Mike McDonald, has 
again arrived early: 

The club announced at the 
weekend that McDonald, with 
two anonymous backers, had 
bought the 52 per cent stake of 
the former chairman Reg j 
Brealey for just over £3 mil- 
lion. The first meeting of toe 
new board is set for Thors - 1 


day. McDonald is head of toe 
Texas group of companies 
(not be confused with Texas 
Homecare, which is owned by 
Salisbury's) who own engi- 
neering firms, hotels, pubs, 
property, a metal business 
and a demolition company. 
He recently floated Gardner, 
toe engine manufacturers, on 
the Stock Exchange, a deal 
said to have made him £5 
million. 

The package that Bassett 
hopes will transform United's 
future, however, has yet to be 
delivered. “I have been told 
the new board want to invest 
in toe team, and I'm optimis- 
tic. But the members of the 
board have to get their feet 


under the table, and there is 
going to be a bit of apprehen- 
sion about tbe place, until we 
see just what happens. Tbe 
supporters have been told be- 
fore there would be money to 
spend, and then it hasn't 
happened.” 

McDonald, who was linked 
with a takeover of Manches- 
ter City at toe time Peter 
Swales sold out, says he was 
approached by several clubs 
after that bid fell through and 
“of all the dubs I looked at, 
this one has the best 
potential. 

'T have a love of football 
and I live at Glossop which is 
the same distance from Bra- 
mall Lane as Maine Road. All 
my business people, accoun- 
tants. legal people, banks are 
in Sheffield, and in the past I 
have invited people to Man- 
chester City and the next 


week I would go to Sheffield 
United, so toe two dubs were 
tike home and away.” 

He says the negotiations for 
United were “so protracted, I 
could have taken over 1CI in a 
shorter time. Gardner took us 
only six weeks, and I think 
because this was so prolonged 
it became a challenge for me.” 
His had planned to put in 
an initial £10 million — just 
over £3 million to buy. toe 
shares, £2 million to pay off 
debts, and £5 million to com- 
plete toe stadium. “But when 
I decided on that the team 
was in a better position. Now 
the priority must be to 
strengthen toe side." 

United have hit an all time 
low in recent weeks with toe 
club unable to pay its players. 
With toe 14,000 average gate 
United had budgeted for at 
the start of toe season failing 


| to materialise, they lacked 
the income to meet the wages 
bllL The first month’s money 
was paid for by directors Ber- 
nard Procter and Alan Laver 
out of their own pockets, toe 
next’s by McDonald, then 
chairman elect, who wrote a 
personal cheque for £200,000. 
But in November United had 
to appeal to the Professional 
Footballers’ Association for a 
loan. At that point the FA 
stepped in and said it would 
refuse to register incoming 
players until that debt was 
repaid. 

Even the chirpy Bassett has 
been hard pressed to keep, up 
spirits, but looking on the 
bright side, he said: “Hope- 
fully. this will give us all a 
kick start There will be a few 
bob available, but it Is not go- 
ing to change thing over- 
night and the fans will have 


to be patient But let’s hope 
we can stop the slide down 
the slippery pole and start to 
move forward." 

It has surprised many that 
Bassett, who turned down a 
chance to manage Leicester 
City before Mark McGhee, 
went there, stayed on. Despite 
his Cockney roots, he and his 
family enjoy their lifestyle in 
Yorkshire. “But I also have a 
belief in Sheffield United.” 
said Basset. “We have had 
some great times. It’s only in 
the last 2'A years that toe club 
has stipped.” 

In feet. United have been 
looking over the edge for 
nearly 15 years, but those 
who thought toe Blades had 
bottomed out when they went 
down to the old Fourth Div- 
ision in 1981 had no idea how 
bad things could get Even 
then they could rely on gates 


of around 18,000; now they are 
attracting less than 10.000. 
Turnover has plummeted 
from £5.75 to £2.75 million 
since they were relegated 
from toe Premership in 1994. 

However, r unning costs at 
£3J> millions have stayed high 
and United, with their “fallen 
aristocrat” image and big- 
club aspirations, were bur- 
dened with one of the biggest 
wage bills in the First Div- 
ision. Their monthly bill of 
about £250,000 for staff and 
players is double that of their 
neighbours Barnsley, who are 
nine places above United. 

Whether the change of 
ownership is really the start 
of something good remains to 
be seen. The supporters have 
been told that Basset has been 
promised £1.5 million to 
strengthen his side. They will 
believe it when be sees it. 


l ‘° Scottish players up in arms over new legal move 

iwiri-iftn MlmiflAfl _ . . . McKimmie, the Aberdeen I game now could try to get j tiny from a third force”. I are not above the law. I 

roresi 5 mission VlUUUCU Patricfc foll-bacJE who was ordered j the Procurator involved. | He has asked for a meet- J have to say that I cannot 

by fears of crowd trouble 


Martin Thorpe art Lyon 

N ottingham forest 

arrived here yesterday 
confident that they can go 
through to the quarter-finals 
but less sure about avoiding 
trouble off the pitch. 

There is growing concern 
here about the potential for 
crowd trouble following 
Lyon's decision to sell tickets 
for all parts of the ground on 
toe day of toe game. Forest 
have advised the French 
against it, Uefa rules forbid it, 
but Lyon and the local police 
gave a Gallic shrug and 
claimed they could cope. 

However, it leaves open the 
possibility of Lyon fans infil- 
trating the section given over 
to around 1,000 Forest sup- 
porters and equally allows 
rogue elements from England 
to make their trouble-seeking 
way among the French. 

Forest’s security officer 
Mike Holford has also ex- 
pressed concern over toe po- 
tential for the crumbling con- 
crete and wooden seats to be 
used as missiles. A £15 mil- 
lion facelift for the nest 
World Cup may come too late. 

But it would be a shame if 
folksy Forest's fairytale run 
in the competition were 


marred by trouble totally out 
of their control. 

The feet that they were in 
the gourmet capital of France 
meant nothing to them yester- 
day as they put the final gar- 
nish on plans to serve up an- 
other helping of the fish-and- 
chlp football on which they 
have survived so far. 

The ingredients are plain 
and simple: defend in num- 
bers. score on toe break and 
let the European connoiseurs 
salivate over somebody else. 

Forest would like to find 
the Lyon net first tonight 
leaving the French to score 
three goals to win, which will 
be difficult against a side that 
has kept four blank sheets in 
the five ties they have played. 

The Forest team news is 
also encouraging. The dread- 
iocked striker Jason Lee is 
back from a thigh injury, hav- 
ing missed the first leg 
against Lyon and the two sub- 
sequent league games. His 
ability to hold up the ball to 
await support or give his de- 
fence a breather is priceless 
in games like these. 

With Bryan Roy injured, 
Lee could either be partnered 
up front by young Paul 
McGregor, who scored For- 
est's first-leg goal, or be left to 
strike alone. 


Team talk. 


The Independent News Reports Service 


Call 0891 

33 77+ 


Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich Town 

19 

Sheffield United 

IS 

Aston ViBa 

11 

Leeds United 

03 

Sheffield Wed. 

14 

Birin. City 

34 

Leicester City 

38 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke City 

30 

Bottom 

36 

Man. City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brantford 

24 

Man. United 

Ol 

Tottenham Hot. 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

MiUwaO 

29 

Wimbledon 

28 

Coventry City 

17 

Newcastle Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby County 

28 

Norwich City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everton 

OS 

Nottm. Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd. Town 

32 

OPR 

28 
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Guardian 


T HE Scottish Profes- 
sional Footballers' 
Association general 
secretary Tony Higgins yes- 
terday expressed fears of a 
legal "free-for-all” after 
Glasgow's Procurator Fis- 
cal once again called for a 
police inquiry into an Inci- 
dent on the field of play. 

The prosecutor wants in- 
formation on Stewart 


Evans angry 
after switch 
is rejected 


Ian Ross 


L IVERPOOL’S manager 
Roy Evans yesterday 
accused the Premier League 
of being inflexible after his 
request to reschedule Satur- 
day’s meeting with Bolton 
Wanderers was refused. 

The Merseyside club has 
been told the game at Burn- 
den Park must go ahead, even 
though three members of Ev- 
ans's senior squad will be ab- 
sent because of international 
commitments. 

Phil Babb, Jason McAteer 
and Mark Kennedy are in the 
Republic of Ireland party' for 
next week’s European Cham- 
pionship play-off against Hol- 
land and Jack Charlton has 
invoked the five-day rule. 

Evans, a man renowned for 
his diplomacy, is furious. 
“This is a grossly unfair situ- 
ation." he said. 

"Clubs are always asked for 
co-operation. We regularly 
supply players for interna- 
tionals. We never hold them 
back, even though some of 
them returned to us injured. 

“They talk about coopera- 
tion, but it is all one-sided. 
When it comes to them look- 
ing after us, they don’t, want 
to know." 

But tbe Premier League 
spokesman Mike Foster said: 
"This is a risk which all dubs 
run when they sign foreign 
players. They are fully aware 
of the possible 
consequences," . 

Manchester United nave 
revealed that the fee for Paul 
Ince from Intemazionale was 
£6 million and not the £8 mil- 
lion that supporters, angry at 
the sale, were led to believe. 


| McKimmie, the Aberdeen 
full-back who was ordered 
off last Saturday after lash- 
ing out in retaliation at Par- 
tick Thistle’s Callum Milne. 

| The Procurator is already 
looking into incidents in- 
volving Paul Gascoigne, 
John Brown, Alan McLaren 
and Billy Dodds during the 
Rangers v Aberdeen match 
on November 11. 

“My fear now Is it is be- 
coming a free-for-all,” said 
Higgins. "Fans after every 


Results 


Soccer 

UHKKMiD LSAOUBI P im WwN Cope 
FM roan* RoMpmro * Ashton United « 
Button 

KMfTlMS LBA OUB Sorrand OMAm 
Postponed: Grimsby v York. 


WORLD HAMKIMCS .US unless SUIddt 
1. G Norman (Auaj 22 Uptj, 2. N Price 
lZ>m) 7 S.37. 3, B Linger (Ger; 75SK *. E 
Els (SA] w.83, S. N Faldo IGBJ 14 SO. 6. C 
McnrjomerB (GB 13 B5s 7. C Pairin 7354: 
a F Couples 10 98: 9. M Oxlki l Japan I 
10 B8. 10. S Elkmgton (Aufl| 10 50: 11. T 
Lohman 9 83. 12. J M Okvam (So) 9 ?i 
13. S Torrance fGBI 8.3! 14. L Jonzen 
B 27; IS. V Singh (Fiji) 0.16. 16. L Roberts 
B 08: 17 D Love III 7.73. IB P Jacobsen 
7 S3: 19. M UcCumber 739: 20. B Cren- 
shaw 736. 

Snooker 

GfimuN onm <Fr*auum nu oar* 

raoAM Ktag (Engl b»D Johns (Gar I 
C Smrfl (Scoi) M T SdiwesM [Gen 5-0, 
Yak Waro ha at find) bt P Wegner (Gen 
5-a D FMbow (Eng) IH I van Vedhoven 
(Bel) 5-1. 

Basketball 

NBAs Vancouver 95. Milwaukee 109; 
Toronto 94. Miami 11K New York 107. 
Washington S3. Cleveland 1QB. Dallas 107 
(OT1. Ponuno 90. Orlando, ns, LA Lahore 
104. Indiana Sa 

Ice Hockey 

BRITISH LIMKflh Bwn ilir DhfMon* 

Cardin 7. Basingstoke Z. Durham 6 Milton 
Keynes 6: FHe 7. Nottingham 7: Humbef- 
afcte 9. Newcastle 4; Slough 3, Snaffletd 14. 


game now could try to get 
the Procurator involved. 
We ignore ail of this at our 
peril.” 

Higgins began yesterday 
to draw up a strategy to 
reduce the Incidence of 
delinquent behaviour in 
the game and to pre-empt 
the possibility of further in- 
terference by the legal 
authorities. He is writing 
to every member of the 
SPFA “to remind them that 
they are now under scru- 


313-266). 4. San Diego [6-7-0-439-257): 5. 
Seaille 16-7-0-285-303). Hatton* Cow- 
fote n cm Kaatern dhrUoni 1, Dallas 
110-3-0-360-2381; 2. Philadelphia 
|8-S- 0-2 63-281). 3. Arizona (4-9-0- 
217-338): 4. NY Omnia 14-6-0-233-J7B); 5. 
Washington (4-9-0-256-299). Control dhr- 
Mom 1. Groan Boy 1B-4-0-336-259); ! 
Chicago (7-5-0-324-233); 3. Minnesota 
(7-6-0-331-310): 4. Ooliolt 16-6-0- 
304-302J. 5. Tampa Bay (6-7-0-205-257). 
Wntam Uh ltl Mt 1. San Francisco 
(9-4-0-362-190): 2. Atlanta (7-6-0- 
238-2671; 3. SI Louis P-6-0-237-297); 4. 
Carolina (6-7-0-241-257). 5. New Orleans 
(6-7-0-270-2851. 

Cricket 

second K TEST (Rawalpindi): Pakistan 
214 (ShahetH A 62: Headley 6-731 6 154-4 
(StUfeeel A 73i v England 332-6 dec (4 
GnUlin 153. I Salisbury 66). Ualch drawn 
TOUR HATCH (LauncMIon. Aus) Tasma- 
nia 335-4 dec iR Panpng T31no) & 273-5 
dec |T Daly 62no. R Tucker GOno). Sn 
Lanka 369 (A Ranatunga 145} S 160-2 (C 
Halhurualntjhe 61 no) Match drawn 
CASTLE dm E Province 452-Mec 6 
139-Bdac |K uvoasots Si . Mmutaraon 4-71». 
Btfartd 326 S 709-4 Match drawn. 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unless staled) 

Soccer 

UBEA CWi Third noad, a e oondl la g; 
Lyon v Nottm Forest (B.0. Oorland 
Sodium). 


tiny from a third force”. 

He has asked for a meet- 
ing with tbe Managers and 
Coaches' Association 
tomorrow and written to 
the Lord Advocate, Donald 
Mackay QC, requesting 
guidelines on the role of the 
Procurator Fiscal. 

“We would like to know 
his intentions so that we 
can construct a frame- 
work,” said Higgins. “We 
have to remind the clubs 
and the players that they 


are not above the law. I 
have to say that I cannot 
agree that general behav- 
iour has worsened. But it is 
the television age, the era 
of the goldfish bowl.'' 

It is believed that it will 
take the police consider- 
able time to supply the 
Procurator with informa- 
tion on the McKimmie inci- 
dent. It is possible that 
their report, when eventu- 
ally it is compiled, will ad- 
vise against prosecution. 


T HE nearer England get 
to the European Cham- 
pionship the more diffi- 
cult it will be for those not yet 
recognised by Terry Venable 

to become part of the scene, let 
alone the team. This will be 
evident today when the coach 
announces his squad for the 
friendly against Portugal at 
Wembley in a week's time. 

Although he has not closed 
his mind to. the possibility of 
relative newcomers making 
strong cases for inclusion, next 
spring, Venables is not about 
to turn the team upside-down 
now for toe sake of Idle experi- 
ment. The Portugal game win 
give him an opportunity to 
take stock of what England 
have achieved since he took 
over just under two years ago. 

Specifically, this means 
che cking the improved bal- 
ance and superior passing 
which were immediately evi- 
dent plus the more recent 
recovery from the summer 
disappointments in toe Um- 
bra Cup. 

Against Portugal, England 
will hope to reproduce the 
imagination they . showed 
against Colombia,' the im- 
proved defensive organisa- 
tion of toe Norway game, and, 
not least the goals against 
Switzerland that ended their 
brteffamlne. 

It will be surprising, there- 
fore, if next Tuesday's start- 
ing line-up does not again see 
Shearer supported by Sher- 
ingham, with Stone, toe prin- 
cipal success against the 
Swiss, beginning an England 
game for the first time. As 
Liverpool’s Redknapp has 
still not fully recovered from 
toe hamstring Injury in that 
match which gave Stone his 
chance, Barmby, an earlier 
casualty, may well return to 
the squad. 

On Saturday Venables was 
at Villa Park watching Platt 
offer a timely reminder of his 
capacity for getting behind 
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The coach also re-acquainted 
himself with the defensive 
qualities of Ehiogu and was 
given further evidence of 
Draper’s creative ability as 
well as the enthusiasm with 
which Alan Wright Is comple- 
menting Aston Villa's three 
centre-backs. 

However, if any player in 
that match persuaded Vena- 
bles to include him in today's 
squad it was surely Arsenal's 
Paul Merson. Gascoigne 
remains Venables's principal 
hope for attacking inspiration 
in Euro ’96 but that Is hardly 
the safest of bets, and Merson 
could be a viable alternative. 

A year ago the Football 
Association was calling press 
conferences to announce Mer- 
son’s willingness to undergo 
Intense rehabilitation after 
an admission of drink, drug 
and gambling problems. His 
football career lay in ruins; 
surely he would never play 
for England again. 

Today may show once more 
how quickly things can 
change. Merson is st£U some 
way off winning another Eng- 
land cap, but if Venables feels 
that Redknapp will not be 
available next Tuesday toe 
Arsenal player may be about 
to take an important step 
towards picking up the thread 
of his international career. 


Sport in brief l Motor Racing I . 



Athletics 

A special meeting is planned 
for Sarajevo on September 9 to 
commemorate the end of the 
Bosnian conflict The IAAF is 
prepared to contribute SI mil- 
lion to repair Kosevo stadium, 
which was shelled during the 
siege of the city, and will 
provide transport for athletes 
from toe Grand Prix final in 
Milan two days before. 

Irina Prhralova, the leading 
Russian sprinter, has already 
pledged her support. "Sport is 
not always about money or 
politics,” she said. 'Til go 
there for nothing,” 

Cricket 

The New South Wales all- 
rounder Shane Lee is negoti- 
ating with Somerset, who 
want him as their overseas 
player next season. 

Howard "Hopper” Levett 
the former Kent and England 
wicketkeeper, has died at 
home at the age of 87. He 
played 142 matches for Kent 
between 1930 and 1947, and 
one for England, on the India 
tour of 1933-34. He later be- 
came Kent president. 

Sailing 

Chris Dickson will be the 
next skipper to sign up for the 
Grand Mistral race around 
the world, according to the 
organiser Pierre Fehlmann. 

Basketball 

There will be a new name on 
toe 7-Up Trophy this season. 
None of the clubs in yester- 
day’s semi-final draw has won 
tbe trophy and only the Shef- 
field Sharks — who lost 74-69 
to Thames Volley last season 
— have appeared in the final. 

T-UP TROPMYl Semi-final draw: 

London v Birmingham, Worthing « 
ShrilMd (Id (m played Dm M and 20). 


Team Pacific 
goes under 


Alan Henry 


P ACIFIC have withdrawn 
from Formula One racing, 
reducing to 11 the number of 
teams entered for the world 
championship next year. The 
Thetford- based organisation 
are the second team to pull 
out this year; Simtek-Ford, 
from Bicester, withdrew after 
only five of the 17 races. 

In two seasons. Pacific's 
best result was Andrea Mon- 
termini’s eighth place in this 
year’s German Grand Prix. 

The managing director 
Keith Wiggins said the team's 
position was untenable, and 
he blamed defaults on agreed 
payments from sponsors and 
drivers — although not Mon- 
termini. who paid. Unlike top 
teams, who can pay their 
drivers millions, lower-order 
teams rely heavily cm finan- 
cial contributions from hope- 
ful drivers and their 
sponsors. 

"We have tried very hard to 
establish our position inFi but 
due to the difficult financial 
position we have not been able 
to progress in the way we 
planned," said Wiggins, adding 
that tbe team might compete 
elsewhere in motor sport. 

“A tremendous number of 
people have worked very 
hard to ensure that we at Pa- 
cific could give FI our best 
shot, but in toe current cli- 
mate it is difficult to generate 
media coverage when you are 
a new. small and underfunded 
organisation. That lack of 
coverage has a direct Impact 
on the ability of the team to 
attract further sponsorship.” 
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£ Ji ■ _ DISTANCE BATSMAN: Dennis Amiss was the last England batsman to lead a marathon fightback. He recalls the heroics with Frank Keating 

^ tea they forced brandy down me’ 


S Kli* 

sassSSa? 

™ February HUzj 
jnctohire scored an unbeaten 


2 ?“°^ than Atherton, and it 
turned out that his 
saved the series. 1 

hhJSSj^t now a hale-faced. 
DJufijy busmesslike 52-vear- 
Si ret Y rned from lunchyes- 
twday to work in his office! 

T^ere keepjjig one eye on ^ 

TV he could relish the Eng- 
captain continuing to 
stusk his courage to the crease 

vinS 1 ^? 0311 11131 ume-hour 
vigil of his own under 
mg sun 21 years ago. 

thop? 0 ? 381 wiU ** v «7 tired, 
fret's for sure — but only 
the adrenalin wears off. 
When he is actually playine 
an innings like that the sheer 
concentration of tt dissipates 
any tiredness. Especially as it 
seemed to me on television 
mat Michael was really enjoy- 
ing this innings, revelling in 
England’s fightback. Satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment ward off 
the tiredness. 

“Michael first played for 
Lancashire in my very last 
season at Warwickshire in 
1987. Word soon got around 
about this young man's 
concentration. 

“Since then he has proved 
that his extremely strong 
mind and defiant will-power 
is a major trump — allied, of 
course, to a very good and 
sound technique. He can 
‘motor on' through dangers 
and scares, thinking only of 
facing file very’ next ball." 

To save the match at Sabina 
Park 21 years ago. England 
had to bat for two sessions on 
the fourth day and, to all in- 
tents. throughout the last 
Amiss opened with Geoffrey 
Boycott who was soon out for 
five. His Warwickshire team- 
mate John Jameson went at 
102 for two just before tea, 
and at once Amiss ran out 
Frank Hayes. 

“It was imperative to stay 
intact past tea — but what do 
I do? In an aberration I stroke 
the ball into the covers and 
call Frank for a run. Now at 
that time Frank was the fast- 
est thing on two legs, but I'd 
played the ball to Clive Lloyd 
who was then at his most 
deadly at cover-point. 

"There was only an inch in 
it, but Clive threw down 
Frank's wicket with a direct , 
hit Lunacy- Even more so 


“ow it was up to me to sal- 
va 6e something.™ 

K D I nness and Tony 
Grejg had gone, for 28 and 14 

Lo Pe S vely - and England 
If 21 ? for Gve to bat 
™ ut !*? lowing day. Amiss 
was 123 hot out 

Derek Underwood had 
come m as nightwatchman 
and next morning batted with 
aoughty courage for 75 min- 
utes against a hostile, 
oumper-happy new-ball trio 
of Keith Boyce, Bernard Ju- 
hen and Garry Sobers — not 
Jgfake yesterday. The 1975 
wisden condemned the bom- 
bardment of bouncers as "too 
numerous to be acceptable". 

When Underwood was 
caught behind off Sobers, at 
-58 for six England had just 
nosed into the lead and West 
Indies would have to bat 
again for the still certain vic- 
tory — for nearly five hours 
still remained, “it looked 
even more odds-on when, 
would you believe, I almost 
immediately ran out our last 
decent batsman Alan Knott — 
and m exactly the same way, 
by pushing towards Lloyd in 
the covers and calling. 

“Alan was out by a length. 
Again I knew it was up to me 
or I would have been blamed 
for this wretched calling. 

“But first Chris Old and 
then Pat Pocock were abso- 
lutely fearless. Each stayed 
for about an hour and a half, 
and by then the match was 
surely safe. It was a tremen- 
dous feeling of satisfaction. 

"At tea apparently 1 looked 
washed out, so they forced a 
couple of nips of brandy down 
me. By the time Percy 
[Pocock] was out we were 160- 
odd ahead and, with only 90 
minutes left, were just about 
safe. Had the last man Bob 
Willis got outat once it might 
have been interesting, but 
Bob greeted me by saying he 
was staying put no matter. 

"When we were completely 
out of the wood, and we knew 
the West Indies wouldn’t even 
bother to go in and try for the 
victory. I said to Bob: If you 
get out now, it would mean 
I’ve carried my bat through 
an innings.* 

"Bob replied; ‘Sorry, Den- 
nis, I’m not getting out — no 
way I want to bowl at their 
openers again’.” 

In fact, had Willis then got 
out. Amiss would have been’ 
only the fourth England bats- 
man to carry his hat through 
a completed innings and his 
262 would have been the high- 
est score by any Test batsman 
to have done so. 

When Sobers finally called 
off the hunt there was an- 
other tot of brandy for Amiss 
and, much later, a glowing 
line in the 1975 Wisden. “His 
was the epic hero’s role in a 
classic escape.” The 1996 Wis- 
den will doubtless be saying it 
again. 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A C Hudson c SJowari b Cert ° 

G Kireien c Russell a Malcolm 110 

■W J Crante c Ruraell b Cort. *■ 

D J Cullman c Russefl b Hick 09 

J N Rhodes c Russell b Cort B 

8 M McMillan Ibw b Cort 

tD J Fbcbardson c Russell b Maieotoi © 

3 M Pollecfc c Smith b Malcolm AS 

C Ekateen e Russell b Cort ta 

U W Pringle not out H> 

A A Donald b Malcolm — 0 

Extras (bl. b14. w2, nbS) 23 

Total I10« ovoral ----- **? 

Fan of wfaketK 3 . 74 . an. sat. m aeo. 

278.314. 331. 

Bowllagi Cork 32-7-84-5, Malcolm 
22-5-62-4; Fraser 20-5-69-0: Gough 
15-2-64-0: Hick 15-1-38-1 

ENGLAND 

Ftnt Innings 

"M A Atherton b Donald ® 

A J Stewart c (Orator, b Pringle AS 

M R Ramprakash b Donald . — * 

Q P Thorpe C Kirsten b EKatoen 34 

a A Hide c & b EJisteen 0 

R A SmtOi c 6 b UcMillan 52 

tfl C Russell c Rhodes b Eksteen — 12 
D G Cort C Culllnan b Pollock — 8 

D Gough e 5 b Pollock — 2 

ARC Fraser few b Pollock — O 

D E Malcolm not out — 0 

Extras (b8. ibi, nbfll) *8 


Total (68 3 overs) . 


ZOO 


M tf wtekafcn 10. «&. 103. 116. 125. U7. 
178, ISO. 200. 

Oknallav; Donald 15-3-40-2: Pringle 
ir- Pollock 15-2-44-3, McMillan 
10.3-0-42-1: EJcsUHHl 11-5-12-3. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

£ MO|K l 

A C Hudson c Russell b Fraser 17 

G Kirsten c Russell b Malcolm 1 

W J Crorifs c Ruasali b Cort 40 

D J Culllnan c Gough b Cork SI 

J N Rhodes c Ruasali b Fraser 57 

B M McMillan im out lOO 

D J Richardson c Ramprakash 
b Malcolm 


S M Pollock Ibw b Cort ... 5 

C K Eistean c Russell b Cork 2 

U W Pringle c Hick b Fraser — 2 

A A Donald nol out — - S 

Extras (b6.fei2.w1.nfa3) 21 

Total Qot 0 dec. 104.3 overt) , — 345 

Ml of wfaketsr 7. 29. 116. 145, 244. 296. 
304. 311, 314. 

Bowlltw Cork 3I.3-6-7B-4; Malcolm 
13-2-65-2; Fraser 2&-6-S4-3; Gough 
12-2-48-0; Hick 15-3-85-0; Ramprakash 
4-0-18-0. 


M A Atherton not out - 1H 

A J Stewan b McMillan 38 

M R Ramprakash b McMIOan O 

G P Thorpe Ibw b Pringle 17 

Q A Hick c Richardson b Donald 4 


RA Smith c Pollock b Donald 

R C Russell not out 29 

E>iraa (b*. Ib7. nb23) 34 


.351 


Z don't braise easy. . . Mike Atherton recovers from a blow on the head as Jack Russell checks for damage 


Tooil (tar 5. 165 overo) 

Ml Of wickets: 75. 75. 134, 145. 232. 

DM not bat: D G Cork. D Gough. ARC 
Fraser, D E Malcolm 
Bowling: Donald 35-3-95-2; Pringle 
23-5-52-1; Pollock 28-11-65-0; McMillan 
21-0-50-% Batmen G2-20-76-0; Cranio 
3-t-2-tt Kirsten 2-fl-O-O. 

K B Letbenbarg and D Hair. 


PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE MASON 


The long ones 


lO hows In « Tbs* hwfags 


Scots Test 
364 v Australia 
v Australia 
v Now Zeeland 
v South Africa 
v Australia 
v India 

- v Waal Indies 


Time Batsman 

797mln |13hr 17mJnj Lan Hutton 
SS&mn {tlhr 23m In) Ken Barrington 
64Smln (10hr 48m In) Clive Radl ey 
64 5mm ClOhr 43mlnJ Hfetaal Attorton 
629m hi (10hr 29mm) Good Boycott 
627mln (HJhr 27m ini Graham Gooch 
600mm fionrt Andrew Sandham 

• Hutton's 364-run marathon s «x»nd in batting lime only » Haitf Mohammad's 870- 
mln opic tar Pakistan v West indies In Bridgetown - but he scored a mere 3S7. 


256 

158 

185* 

191 


32S 


venue 
The Oval 
Old Trsftord 
Auckland 
Jo'burg 
Heading wy 

Lord's 

Kingston. 


Year 

1838 

1964 

1978 

1885 

1977 

1880 

1B3Q 


Strong and silent hero amid the fury 


Vic Marks eavesdrops on the middle and 
hears sound reasons for England’s survival 


AVE SDR OPPING Is 
still permitted in 
South Africa after alL 
In the commentary box yon 
can hear the cries of the 
combatants out in the 
middle. Wisely they are not 
relayed to the public. 

Much of this privileged 
information is mundane. 
Bellows of “Keep at him, 
AD” and “Well bowled, 
Clive” resounded. The 
South Africans huddled 
around Atherton, Smith 
and Bussell bristling with 
aggression, but acceptable 
aggression, that only began 
to wane in the final hour. 

. Robin Smith, inhaling 
deeply, muttered “Be 
strong, be strong”. Alas he 
was too strong as a square 
cut ended in third man’s 


lap. Jack Russell, fidgeting 
furiously, could be heard 
urging himself “Come on, 
come on”. 

And from Atherton not a 
word or unnecessary move- 
ment. If you set yourself to 
bat for 11 hours, energy 
conservation is a high pri- 
ority. He gently ambled 
down file pitch at the end of 
each over, where Russell 
kept reminding him of Bar- 
bados 1990. Then the little 
keeper’s obstinacy was not 
enough to avoid defeat and 
he was inconsolable. 

This was a rearguard 
action as enthralling as the 


Centenary Test of 1977. 
Derek Randall was the 
nation’s hero then and a 
wee bit more vociferous 
than Atherton. In Randall’s 


midwicket chats with Mike 
Breariey tt was decided to 
set manageable targets of 
survivaL They settled upon 
16-minute segments which 
led to the memorable ex- 
hortation from Randall: 
"Keep at it, skip. In 10 min- 
utes’ time it will be 15 min- 
utes to tea” — indisputable 
logic expressed in typically 
scatterbrained form. 

Atherton cannot be 
accused of being scatter- 
brained. His capacity to 
play marathon Test Innings 
In adversity was already 
apparent in Sydney five 
years ago. Then he was 
even more cherubic in ap- 
pearance and his mental 
toughness while compiling 
105 mystified the Aussies. 

During t h a t hming s in 
his frivolous youth he did 
deign to open his month, 
lan Healy appealed vigor- 
ously — and justifiably — 
for caught behind. It was 


given not out and Healy em- 
barked on a prolonged ver- 
bal assault. When this 
finally ended Atherton 
replied quietly, "When in 
Rome, old boy”, which 
momentarily silenced the 
Australian wicketkeeper. 

Atherton the ice man? 
Ton would have thought so 
as he gave a reasoned, phleg- 
matic press conference. But 
uo. He promised to be tired 
and emotional last night. 
Moreover, recall Wm on 99 
when he hooked Donald for 
four. With arms aloft and a 
beaming smile he embraced 
Robin Smith as if he was a 
returning hostage. Then 
hack to b usiness . 

As for Dly, there were 
suggestions of another un- 
likely display of emotion: it 
was rumoured that he had 
embraced his captain upon 
that final return to the pa- 
vilion. But My owned up 
only to a firm handshake. 


They all agree: it was one 
of the great Test innings 

M 


IIKE ATHERTON’S 
Imatch-saving innings 
has been hailed as one of the 
finest Test performances of 
all time. Here Is how the prin- 
cipals saw It: 

• Our bowlers performed 
magnificently and kept trying 
to the end, but you have to 
give him great credit Ather- 
ton's innings was one of the 
great rearguard actions. — 
Bob Woolmer, the South Af- 
rica coach. 

• This is difficult for a York- 
shlreman to say to a Lancas- 
trian, but that was one of the 
great inning s of all time. 
Michael is as good as any 
opening batsman in the 
world, and I always felt that if 
anyone would hang around 
with Mike it would be Jack — 
a tremendous performance by 
them. It’s a very big ‘up’ for 
us that we didn’t lose, and if s 
got to be a 'down’ for South 
Africa . — Ray Illingworth, the 

England manager. 


• Jack and I just took it ball 
by ball, trying to give every 
delivery 100 per cent concen- 
tration. He’s a player who's 
got immense concentration 
and he played every ball as 
though his life depended on it 
We geed up each other and if 
one of us was looking a bit 
lazy we bad a go at one an- 
other. We had a bit of luck but 
we were determined to be 
there at the end. If s great to 
save the game from the posi- 
tion we were in. I feel pretty 
fresh at the moment The 
adrenalin flows when you are 
out there but I expect I'll be 
tired later on. — Mike 
Atherton. 

• 1 didn’t want to go through 
what happened in Barbados 
[an unsuccessful rearguard 
action] again. You need a bit 
of luck. They had the chances 
but didn’t take them. There Is 
a lot of fighting spirit in this 
side and we proved it again 
today. — Jack Russell. 


Australia v Pakistan: third Test, final day 

Wasim’s happy ending 


David Hopp* to Sydney 
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sons with Shane Warne — 
who has also bowled in only 
two Tests because of a toe in- 
jury, taking 19 wickets at 11. 

“We have a sense of unity 
not felt since our tour of Eng- 
land two years ago,” said Pa- 
kistan’s captain Wasim 
Akram. 

Australia won the first Test 
in Brisbane with the help of 
amateurish Pakistani fielding 
and Warne’s seven wickets in 
the first innings. They won 
the second Test in Hobart 
amid growing Pakistani in- 
competence and with Warne s 

broken toe an irrelevance. 
But the third Test confirmed 
widespread suspicions that 
the best side in the world 
needs a little rehabilitation. 

The nature of Sydney s 
fifth-day 

slowly and substantially, with 
the ball not coining an to the 
bat made Australia’s targeta 
challenging one. The 
nightwatchman Healy was 
caught at the .wicket dnvmg 
loosely at Wasim Akrantbe- 
fore Mushtaq settled natters 
by dismissing Steve Waugh 
and Taylor in quick. 

succession. 

Mushtaq, in Urdu, means 
keen, and never has a player 
been more aptly named. 
Warne’s example had encour- 


its his frustration 
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the left-armer had abused 
him during his stand of 74 
withShakedAbm«L 

Pakistan finished on. 1 54 
for four-Shakeel, who gave 
a hard chance to Stomp off 
the second baU of 
nings, top-scored with 73. 


aged him to be not quite so 
excitable, to try to check his 
constant desire for experi- 
mentation. At one point yes- 
terday his captain, Wasim, 
held him by the face and im- 
plored him to keep it simple. 
“I just said, not so many 
googlies, Mushy, not so many 
eooKlies.” ha said. 

Enable to feed off the bad 
balls, Australia , self-de- 
structed. Steve Waugh 
dragged oh a lavish off-drive 
and Taylor, after 3Vi' hours of 
boggle-eyed determination, 
uncharacteristically charged 
a top-spinner and was 
stumped by the .excellent 
Sashid. 

At drinks, Waqar — a pe- 
ripheral figure in this series 
— intimated that he would 
quite like a bowl. His run was 
long, bis leap something like 
the leap of old. and his pace 
die swiftest Australia had 
witnessed. Blewett, missing a 
thi g h-hi g h foil toss, McDer- 
mott and McGrath disap- 
peared in the space of 14 balls. 

MKHTAMi First tonkins 299 (IjW AiWiftd 
187: Warns 4-565. 

AUSTTIAUAi Hist Innings 257 (M Waugh 
lift Mushing S-85; Wasim 4-85). 
PAHSTAifc Second Inn mgs 204 (Irtza- 
rram-tri-Haq ». McOemoU 5-49. Warns 
4-86). 

AUSTRALIA 

Sssond I nuM a u (ovandflM 121-3) 

*M Tmtor «t RbbJiM L b MusMaq A S3 
fl Healy c R»lild L b Waafm Akram 
S R Waufiri b MusMaq AAmad — 

OSBIe*»«b Waqar Vnunta 

S Warn* c Saqlaln M b Mushtaq A - 
CJ McDermott b Waqar Vaunfer — 
pnpaWnlnDtoui 
Q McGrath b Waqar Younte — — 
Boras (TO5, nb3) — — 


Total (88. i owBfs). 


172 

128. M& 132. 170, 

170, 172. . 

■ewfcgg Waatm Akram 16-5-25-2; Waqar 
Yount* B. 1-2-15-3; Muahtaq 
30-6-81-4; Saqlaln Miafttaq 19-MS-1S 
Aajnlf SohaH HM-0. 

H D Bird and S G Randan. 
BMIltM beet AiartrMM bgr 74 i«4 


Chess 


McShane misses 
the big chance 


Laonard Barden 


B RITAIN'S prodigy Luke 
McShane had the world 
champion Garry Kasparov 
struggling yesterday, but 
lost the golden moment. 

Kasparov was playing the 
Intel Challenge, a simulta- 
neous match over the Inter- 
net against opponents from 
all over the world. 

McShane, aged 11. was by 
far the strongest of Kaspar- 
ov's 10 opponents, and 
played the opening with 
great confidence. Rated bet- 
ter than Nigel Short at His 
age, McShane has already 
won or drawn against a 
rapidly growing collection 
of grandmasters and 
masters. 

Sitting in the headmas- 
ter’s office at Westminster 
Under School, McShane 
used a mouse to make his 
moves on a computer 
screen against Kasparov, 
who was playing at Intel's 
European office to Munich. 

Kasparov chose an ultra- 
cautious opening, clearly 
intending to fare his inex- 
perienced rival by solid 
strategy. Then at move 14 
McShane unleashed an un- 
expected tactic and a series 
of exchanges gave him the 
superior position. But his 
Z3rd move was a blunder, 
threatening checkmate bat 
allowing Kasparov to cap- 
ture a rook with check, 

‘I’m a bit annoyed,” 
McShane said afterwards. 
"I just lost concentration at 
file critical moment, other- 
wise 1 should have had seri- 
ous chances.” 


Tennis 


Becker back home and 
eyeing unique double 


Darvid Irvine in Munich 


A UNIQUE £1.75 million 
#%prize-m o ney double could 
be completed by Boris Becker 
at the OlympiahaUe here in 
his adopted home town this 
weekend. 

No one has managed to win 
both the ATP Tour Champi- 
onship and the Grand Slam 
Cup in the same year — 
Michael Stick, another Ger- 
man, fell only two points 
short in 1993 — but Becker, 
who claimed the first big end- 
of-term title in Frankfort last 
month, is ideally placed to 
add the Cup, starting today, 
now that Stick and Andre 
Agassi have Withdrawn be- 
cause of injury. 

Stick, foe 1992 champion, 
has stQl not recovered from 
an ankle sprain suffered in 
Vienna in October and has de- 
cided to delay his return until 
the new year. Agassi, who has 
played only three matches 
since the US Open because of 
a painful chest-muscle injury, 
has also put off his comeback, 
until the Australian Open 
next month. Both were origi- 
nally in Becker's half of the 
draw here. 

Perhaps equally significant 
was the news from Moscow 
that a weary Pete Sampras, 
who won his three matches to 
give the United States victory 
over Russia in the Davis Cup, 
has a hamstring problem. But 
last night, while a fresh 
Becker expressed himself 
eager and raring to go, and 
officials kept their fingers 
crossed, Sampras's name was 
still in the draw. 

To accommodate the 


changes, Becker's original op- 
ponent Andrei Medvedev, a 
player who could have pro- 
vided the German with a 
stem opening test has been 
moved down the draw. Becker 
now feces the Frenchman Ce- 
dric Pioline, with whom he 
fought a pulsating five-set 
quarterfinal at Wimbledon 
this summer before am argh ig 
a 9-7 winner in the final set 
The winner now will take on 
whoever survives the Thomas 
Master -Byron Blank m at ch . 

Becker, a player more 
likely to show his best form 
indoors these days, Is anxious 
to impress his home support- 
ers after two previous failures 
in the tournament He has 
never survived until the quar- 
ter-final stage of the £4 mil- 
lion ' event He did have a 
great Davis Cup against 
Sweden in the Oly mpiahaU e 
in 1985, however, beating both 
Stefan Edberg and Mate Wi- 
lander in singles. 

Sampras’s Davis Cnpi 
doubles partner Todd Martin 
has been promoted to take 
Agassi’s place. Instead of fee- 
ing Muster he takes on the 
Spaniard Serai Bruguera in 
his opening match. Medvedev 
meets Aaron Kricksteln. 

Black, from Zimbabwe, 
Kenzo Furlan of Italy and 
Jacco Eltingh of the Nether- 
lands are the only newcomers 
to the six-year-old tourna- 
ment Michael Chang, who 
has pocketed almost $3 mil- 
lion (£2 million) from his five 
previous trips to Munich, 
maintains bis ever-present re- 
cord. Sampras has proved fife 
main financial beneficiary so 
far, though, with $4.63 
million. 


Rugby League 


Newlove must go 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


S T HELENS supporters 
were given an exciting 
taste of what they can 
expect from the Paul New- 
love-Anthony Sullivan left- 
wing partnership on Sunday. 

Sullivan, the League’s lead- 
ing try-scorer with 24, scored 
four at Saints' 11 touchdowns 
before Newlove, the chib’s re- 
cord £500,000 si gning from 
Bradford, got the final one 
against Workington Town. 

But no sooner has the alli- 
ance been formed than it 
must be dismantled. Newlove, 
who has already played for 
Bradford in this season's 
Regal Trophy, must sit out 
Sunday's home quarter-final 
against Halifax though he 
will be eligible if Saints reach 
the last four. 

The consolation for St Hel- 
ens, however, is that their 
Wales centre Scott Gibbs may 
be back after injury. "He has 
bad some problems with knee 
ligaments but he is close to 
fitness again after his opera- 
tion,” said David Howes, 
Saints’ chief executive. 

Gibbs has missed his side's 
last four games, his last ap- 
pearance being against Keigh- 
ley on November n in the 
Regal Trophy second round 
when he crossed twice. 

■Warrington's injury prob- 
lems meanwhile continue to 
mount They have a relatively 
easy-looking game on Sunday 
against Rochdale but they 
may be seriously below 
strength, their latest casualty 
being Gareth Davies. 

The Welsh centre fractured 
his cheekbone in Sunday's de- 


feat by Sheffield Eagles and 
will be out for the rest of the 
Centenary season. Arm inju- 
ries to lestyn Harris and Gary 
Chambers have added to War- 
rington’s gloom. 

Salford are preparing offers 
for Halifax's transfer- listed 
winger Mark Preston and the 
Hull forward Tim Street, who 
still lives in Leigh. 

Preston, priced at £70,000 
and also a target for Fylde 
rugby union club, is keen to 
remain a part-time player; he 
works in insurance. 

Street, aged 27, is expected 
to be put on offer by Hull at 
£30,000 this week. He previ- 
ously played witb Wigan, 
Leigh and Oldham. He had a 
reputation for ill-discipline 
but Andy Gregory, the Sal- 
ford coach, feels he has now 
matured. 

Wigan have admitted their 
interest in Junior Tonu, the 
All Black half-back, who 
watched their ■ recent Regal 
Trophy victory over Hudders- 
field. Tonu has returned to 
New Zealand but is due to 
have more talks. 

Workington Town are to 
talk today to Dewi Morris, the 
32-year-old former England 
rugby union scrum-half. Se- 
van Gorge, foe Workington 
chairman, said that his club's 
willingness to sign Morris 
could be viewed as a gamble 
but he felt that Morris was 
"one union player who would 
be a natural in league". 

SIIX CUP CHAILEMQE CUPi gpoowd 
round dr mn Saddteworiti v Haworth, 
Wigan si Patrick's v Wasi Bowl tag; Was) 
Hull v Blackpool Giadlatora; SUUaugh v 
Hayifald: Woolslon v Egremoni; East 
Moors v Leigh MW; OUuun Si Annas v 
Thatlo Healh; Thornhill v Hamel 
Hempstead; Lock Lana v Beverley be 
piayod Dec 16 and IT). 
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Atherton and RusselL . . shoulder-to-shonlder resistance 


South Africa v England 

Second Test, final day 


Captain 


T 



Richard Williams 


defiant 


cfe V V4: 


the day 


Mike Sohrey 
in Johannesburg 


HE medals for val- 
our awarded in the 
aftermath of the de- 
fence of the mission 


of the second Test, scoring an 
unbeaten 185 to deny South 
Africa a win that had seemed 
inevitable. 

Every run was sweated for. 
every second gained was pre- 
cious, every hall played was 
one fewer left to face, and by 


■ station at Rorke's the time Hansie Cronje con- 
Drifl are testament to the fact ceded the inevitable and shook 


that resistance and heroism 
in the face of overwhelming 


his hand with one over of the 
match still to be howled, Ather- 


odds are not unknown in ton, under the most intense 
these parts. The Victoria pressure the game has to afler. 


is not awarded for had been hatting fbr 10% 


cricket of course, but some- hours, slightly longer than the 
thing should be struck imme- time it takes to fly from Lon- 


diately and pinned on the don to Johannesburg, 
chest of Mike Atherton. With him to the very end 

Yesterday England’s cap- was Jack RusselL potty as a 
tain played one of the great — parrot but with the heart of a 




don to Johannesburg. 

With him to the very end 

was Jack RusselL potty as a They shall not pass . . . Atherton, his nerve unbroken, survives a bouncer to continue the fight photograph: denis fahrell 


- ' > •• ■■**.*&• ** v if r \ ,« .2 5 
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I NTERESTING chap, " 
George Weah. Not long ago 
he was asked whether, as a 
practising Muslim, he 
prayed before a match —and 
if so, Olathe prayed fbr. “I ask, 
God to make me victorious In 
the game and to make me 
score," he answered, “but 
only if those are the right 
things for me to be given. I 
always pray with that ‘if. You 
can’tsay to God, ‘Give me 
money.’ You can say. Td like 
to have more money, but only 
tf it doesn’t give me an unfair . 
advantage.’ He understands 
that.” 

Weah was on his knees in ' 
the centre circle as soon as the 
final whistle blew at Rome’s 
Stadlo Olimplco on Sunday 
afternoon, thanking his God 
— “a God of love and peace”— 
for what had happened four 
minutes earlier. 

After a bright start, Milan's 
game against Lazio was drift- 
ing to a goalless conclusion. 
Weah, who had blown the best 
ofMIlan's chances, was half- 
expecting to be pulled off. 

But in the 87th minute 
Milan's goalkeeper Sebas- 
tiano Rossi bowled the bail to 
Stefano Eranio, a yard inside 
his own half on the right 
touchline. There was barely 
time to admire Rossi's distri- 
bution as Eranio pushed the 
ball to Weah, 15 yards ahead in 
the inside-right channel, 
faced by three defenders. And 
then came the explosion. 

Weah brought it down with 
his right foot nudged it on 
with his left knee as he hur- 
dled Marcolin’s wild lunge, 
pushed It across Nesta’s at- 
tempted interception, touched 
it again as he sprinted past the 
bewildered Bergodl, then 
lengthened his stride and shot 
low from the 1 8-yard line past 
the left hand ofMancini, 

Lazio's keeper. 


csed Marco van Basten In Mi- 
lan's No. 9 shirt, ” Where will 
we find another such?” fhfe - ' 
Gazzetta defloSparUamented 
on theday ofthe Dutchman's; - 
retirement Three months " 
later, after Weah bad voQeyed . 
a wonder goal against Sparta. 
Prague in theTfefe Cuprthe 
Gazzetta's headline read: „ 
’’Weah. you are Van Basten.” 

Last month Weah was pre- 
sented wife the African Player 
of the Year award for the third 
time Before Christmas we : 
will know whether he has also- 
become the first African to 
win the award’s European 
equivalent Ifhe wins it he - 
says, he will dedicate the vic- 
tory to the peaceful outcome of 
next year’s democratic elec- 
tions in Liberia. 

Weah left Monrovia in 1988, 
the year before the civil war 
broke out to make his way to 
Italy via Yaounde, Monaco 
and Paris. Back home be lost 
friends, family and property 
in the conflict But he helped 
half a dozen other Liberian 
footballers find dubs in 
Prance, and with the proceeds 
ofhis own career he bought 
not just houses In New York 
and a restaurant in Brooklyn 
but also afootball dub, Junior 
ProfessionaL in Monrovia. 


perhaps the greatest — rear- lion. He had already enjoyed hours it took the pair to com- he prodded and poked, fid' 
guard Innings in the history a memorable match by hold- pile an unbroken sixth-wicket geted, three times came out ol 
of English cricket Atherton, ing a world-record number of partnership of 119. his shell to hit boundaries, 

who began his innings catches and from 45 minutes The pace mattered not a jot: and scored off only 11 other 


who began his innings 
shortly before lunch on Sun- 
day to reach 82 overnight bat- 
ted throughout the final day 


The pace mattered not a jot: 


he prodded and poked, fid- livery from Donald firmly “we needed to address the 
geted. three times came out of into the midriff of Gary Kir- fact that we were too easily 
his shell to hit boundaries, sten at short leg, only for the beaten. Sometimes, no mat- 
and scored off only 11 other ball to pop straight out It ter how badly you have 


F ROM Rossi to the back 
of the Lazio net the 
whole thing had taken 
14 seconds. And what 
we saw from Weah was the 


before lunch kept Atherton using a technique the idea for balls in the total of 235 he might well have stuck: that played — and for four days player using his imagination 


company, making only 29 which can only have come as 


runs in the more than 4% I a result of eating a crab salad. 


faced. 

"He batted as if his life de- 
pended on it," said Atherton. 


sort of catch does. He has al- j we were pretty bad — you 


ready twice been dismissed have to try and hang on. 


to clarify rather than elabo- 
rate: a beautiful and instruc- 


one short of a Test century “A couple of years ago we five sight. Route One? More 


But it was the deeper memory and, oddly, has a highest first- would have lost the match. 


Simply the best value 
this Christmas. f 


of Barbados, five years ago, 
when Russell single-handedly 
almost saved a Test only to be 
deprived cruelly at the elev- 


dass score of 199. 

Then, half an hour later, 
ei ght runs after Smith's dis- 
missal. Russell (five) knocked 


But we are becoming harder 
to beat now." 


enth hour, which provided back the simplest of caught- 
the touchstone. "Bridgetown, and-bowled chances to Mey- 


Mon cricket, page 1 S 


like the Via Veneto. 

The 29-year-old Liberian 
has been doing this sort of 
thing on a regular basis all 
season since arriving from 
Paris Saint-Germain to suc- 


OOTB ALL was 
L what people had to 
| make them forget 

I the war." Weah said 

recently. "The day nobody 
plays football in Liberia will 
be the day there aren't any 
Liberians left.” Now his 
image adorns a set of postage 
stamps, and in January he 
will *nka leave of absence 
from Milan to represent his 
country in the AFricanCup. 

So far Weah has scored five 
goals in Milan’s progress to. 
the top of Serie A. but his un- 
selfishness has won just as 
much praise. “As a playeiv 
George has an extraordinary 
talent.” Milan’s coach Fabk> 
Capello said on Sunday, "and 
he's also a great man — two 
qualities that don't generally 
go together.” 

A student of Martin Luther 
King and Malcolm X, Weah 
says that leaving Africa has 
made him think more about 
his own heritage, “At school 
we were given only European 
books to read. Now Tm redis- 
covering my culture. In Africa, 

I became European. In Europe, 
I’ve become African.” 

While in Paris, he .was asked 
why some matches seemed to 
motivate him more than 
others. “Football matches are 
like days of the week," he 
replied. “It can’t be Sunday 
every day. There are also Man- 
days and Tuesdays.” A nice 
metaphor, but flawed. Now, 
when Weah turns out for 
Milan, it seems to be nothing 
but one Sunday after another. 




1990," Russell kept saying to 
his captain between overs. ‘T 
can't be doing with that sort 


rick Pringle, who made a 
hamfisted hash of it Had 
either been held it would 


of thing again, skipper. It have opened up England’s 


hurt too much." 

So the pair got their heads 


lower order. 

Instead nothing more came 
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down, ball by ball, minute by J South Africa’s way and by the 


minute, drinks break by 
drinks break, session by ses- 


end the heart had been driven 
from their bowlers, who had 
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until the job was done and 
they could run off the field. 


was relentless: he never 
seemed in trouble, moving Into 


comrades in arms. They have line as efficiently at the end of 
a common bond now that will his Innings as at the start Nor 
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never let go. 

Their batting and that ear- 


did he lose sight of the fact that 
the loose ball was still to be 


lier of Robin Smith, who made punished; he reached his ninth 
4i meant that England, set 479 Test century (and 4,000 Test 
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asked to bat for more than five rifle crack, 
sessions to save the game, fin- tea by offe 
ished on 351 for five. Astonish- ment to Pc 
Ingly they only lost Smith. 28 fours, 
caught at third man uppercut- The imp 
ting Allan Donald, in the 109 this courai 
overs — embracing two new accomplice 
balls — that followed Graeme both on the 
Hick's dismissal an hour be- on the s 
fore the close on Sunday. Cronje was 

So England escaped, leav- England hi 
ing South Africa to rue less game they 
the lateness of their declare- his face am 
tion on Sunday to accommo- different s 
date Brian McMillan's 100 bravado So 
(five sessions ought to be a despera 
enough time for anyone on a side. Engb 
deteriorating pitch) than the hand, can i 
spurning of the rare chances from this, 
that were on offer. When 99, "When I 
Atherton pushed a short de- land side. 


; similar trest- 
le. In all he hit 


ment to Pringle. In all he hit 
26 fours. 

The impact of the deeds of 
this courageous man and his 
accomplice may be immense 
both on the England team and 
on the series. Although 
Cronje was keen to stress that 
England had merely saved a 
game they should have lost 
his face and demeanour told a 
different story. For all the 
bravado South Africa must be Across 
a desperately disappointed ' ■. rvim* 
side. England, on the other 1 
hand, can only draw strength _ _ "f. 
from this. ST?, 

"When 1 took over the Eng- 
land side." raid Atherton, ® Rt*in b 
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1 One who lays about did 
wrong In secret (6) 

4 Emend a hundred misprints 
In 16. 24 (8) 

9 Robin sometimes hesitates 
to leave the game (5) 

10 Vet orator's prose to follow 
the Italian 24 (9) 

11 Having taken to the booze 
with both hands, we came to 
teas than nothing! (5,4} 

12 One of the Two Gentlemen" 
appearing in “All b Well that 
Ends Weir (5) 

13 The one-time dividend eftspen- 
sers who covet no praise ( 1 2 ) 

17 Throw confetti at us during 
the 18, 24 (4,3,5) 

20 Due to go west in style (5) 

21 Chips served with this same 
sheriff (5,4) 

23 Marching orders given for a 
scrap round (5,4) 


24 It bays out from 13, finding 
arty one of the 4, 8,1 0s and 
17(5) 

25 It's equivocal that they do 
get wed... (3, 5) 

23 ...head over heels, they were 
placed in wfth 12 couples (5) 

Down 


1 It protects the Testudo 
rather than the Penguin? 
(4.4) 

2 Almost nobody Joins Lou In 
diving for the old Spanish 

coin (8) 

3 Settle back on new blue 
paint (5) 

S In the process of making 
everything smell of rosea, send 
a dozen to Rado One (13) 

8 The shabbiest In the street 
were subjected to a benefit 
enquiry (5,4) 

7 Retire early to bed without a 
top blanket? PH be hanged! (0) 


8 Italian 24 took place In the 
hotel lobby (6) 

IO Batozer’s among those who 
caught a bad cold. Note the 
18,24 (3.5.5) 

14 The Spaniard, on being 
detained, was made to 
endure a tong stretch (9) 

15 The missile must be pointed 
in order to be piercing (8) 

16 Let the abutments of one's 

resting places be dapple 
shadedi (S) 

18 The creator of 4, 10 and 17 
was discovered at an 
auction in Australia (5) 

IS Lothario , the Itafian go-po 
dancer (G) 

22 “Wetback" Is a new term 

(5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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